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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF MISS BOLTON. 


It is with pleasure that we record the following brief but accu- 
rate memoirs of a female, who is about to receive the just reward 
of captivating talent, unitéd to exquisite beauty, and exemplary 
virtue. ; ; 

Miss BoLTON was born on the 15th January, 1790, and is 
consequently: in her twenty fourth year. She became early a 
proficient in music, and first studied it as a science under 
Signor Lanza. She subsequently had lessons of Signor Naldi, 
Madame Bianchi, aud Mr. Bellamy. Her first appearance on 
the stage was on the 12th Octover, 1806, in the character of 
Polly, in the Beggar’s Opera, which she played 14 times during 
the season to the fullest houses, besides a variety of other 
parts, but was dismissed at the close of the season, as not 
sufficiently attractive: a fortnight before the opening of the 
ensuing season, however, she was applied to by the managers 
and offered a very low salary, which after some negociation 
she accepted. About the middle of the season, Mr. Harris 
became so sensible of her merit, that he advanced her salary, 
and offered her an eng scum for five years with a farther 
progressive advance. 

(‘It was during her second season that Miss Bolton was 
engaged to sing at the Oratorio, and the Oxford concerts, 
where she was a very great favourite, and where she has occa- 
sionly assisted, together with her sister Miss E. Bolton, each 
succeeding season. ° 

In 1808, during the close of the London theatres, she per. 
formed at Liverpool, where she became a very powerful 
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attraction, and amply repaid the managers the liberal terms of 
their engagement. She was so much adinired there as to be 
invited down every successive summer and always preserved 
her influence. The inhabitants of Liverpool were not content 
to reward hertalents by their public approbation; but many 
of the most respectable invited her to their houses, and sought 
every opportunity of testifying their approbation of her private 
as we las her public character. We apprehend that one of her 
most pleasing recollections on looking back upon her theatrical 
career, will be the kind and very flattering treatment she expe- 
rienced from the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

. Her engagement at Covent Garden Theatre expired with the 
present season, and she had just concluded a new one for three 
years upon advantageous terms, as likewise one for five years 
with the Proprietors of the English Opera. 

Miss Bolton taught in several respectable private families, 
and the propriety of her conduct gained her friends wherever 
she appeared, 

She enters the Thurlow family not only with the concurrence, 
but the approbation of every branch of it. | 

We believe it was Miss Bolton’s wish that her marriage should 
not be known to the public till after it had taken place; but 
the managers having alloted her a part in the new piece of 
Harry le Roi, which would have required her appearance 
after her benefit night, it became necessary to acquaint them 
with existing circumstances and thus the affair became public. 


¥. 
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THE DOCTOR in DISMAY, or BUSBY, versus THE INQUISITOR 
GENER. |” 


COPY OF A LETTER TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 
** SIR, 

I am instructed by Dr. Busby to 'apply to you respecting a 
work published by you, called the Theatrical Inquisitor, wherein 
he and his family have been grossly calumniated, and to inform 
you, that unless he receives a promise from you in the course of 
this week, that in the next number of this periodical publication 
you will insert in a proper place and manner, an apology to be 
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previously approved of by him, he will commence a legal pro- 
secution against you. 








I an, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


J. WINGFIELD. 
Great Marlborough Street, 


8th July, 1813. 
To Mr. CHAPPLE. 


It is recorded of the learned Busbequius, who appears to 
have resembled the Orpheus of Queen Anne street, in character 
as closely as in name, that after exciting the delight and admi- 
ration of innumerable auditors by the splendid eloquence ofa pub- 
lic harangue, ‘the suddenly “turned him round, and slowly kneel- 
ing, presented his naked breech” to the admiring spectators, by 
that act at once expressing his contempt for the multitude, and 
his readiness to be chastised by the rod of impartial criticism. 
Dr. Busby, in a spirit of similar eccentricity, descends from the 
respectable station to which he is entitled by profession, by 
education, and by tale..t, to expose himself to the gaze of the 
public in every variety of offensive attitude; to confound the 
most partial of his friends by his open trespasses on public 
decency, and to provoke the uumingled ridicule of all who are 
too idle, or too fond of merriment, to distinguish Doctor Busby 
the translation of Lucretius, from Busby the Egotist, the Puffer, 
and the beggar of subscriptions. 

Since the appearance of Dr. Busby at the theatre, and the 
publication of his rejected address, his name has been synomi- 
nious in the estimation of the world, with all that is personally 
ridiculous or contempible. The expression of general sentiment 
respecting his theatrical buffooneries, was not less forcible and 
universal in the doctor’s instance, than in that of Coates, and 
the absurdity of the poem'Tecited by the son, contributed to 
attach additional ridicule to the conduct of the father. The 
papers and periodical pamphlets of the day abounded with 
admonition or burlesque on his public exhibition, and the lovers 
of poetry unanimously admitted, on the ground of family like- 
ness, his legitimate succession to the honors of Mac Fleeknoe. 
The town was in atumult of laughter and astonishment; D~. 
Busby and his family alone, ‘ with souls unmoved, withstood 
the mighty shock,” supported amidst the reproaches of friends, 
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and the ridicule of enemies, by mutual flatteries, or content to 
be 1idiculous, provided they were noforious. 

‘Ifthe Doctor listened, therefore, with so much calmness and 
complacency at the outset of his theatrical career to the appel- 
lations of ‘ideot,” * fool,” ‘ coxcomb,” ‘ paragon of vanity,” 
“example of all that is intellectually weak, or personally“@ffen- 
sive,” by what motive is he stimulated at this late period, and on 
so trivial an occasion to visit with menaces of legal prosecution, 
the comparatively harmless strictures of the Theatrical Inquisito 1? 
Is it, that, awakened from his dream of folly, he now regards 
with shame and aversion, even the casual memorials of indis- 
cretions, that were once his pride, or las he succeeded on former 
occasions in bullying the literary servants of the public into 
silence, and obtaining by threats of legal prosecution the con- 
cessions of timid or venal editors, without the expence, or the 
disgrace of an actual appeal to the laws of his country? If 
the latter De the case, the present article will best evince the 
spirit in which his menaces are received; if the former, we 
confidently claim the gratitude of himself and his friends, as 
the instruments of recovery from a state of the most deplorable 
self delusion to that salutary shame, which is the best precursor 
of future reformation. 

.If Dr. Busby intends to institute a legal prosecution against 
all who have expressed their indignation at his folly, bis eccen- 
tricity, and impertinence, we are afraid that the whole nation will 
be involved in the penalties of libel, and that even the judges on 
the bench would become the victims of his insulted dignity. 
The more pure, virtuous, and intelligent the characters who 
may have expressed their opinion of the doctor’s conduct, the 
more likely are they to be selected as the object of legal vengeance. 
Peeresses have laughed at the d@€tor’s oddities, and bishops 
regarded his obtrusions on the public notice with disgust. We 
have heard the most exalted and most enlightened characters of 
the age express their contempt at the petty arts of invitation 
and recitation by which he obtained his subscription, and since 
if our offence be libel, their’s is defamation, why does not the 


injured model of pristine simplicity residing in Queen Anne 


Street, address through the medium of his solicitor, the critics 
and reporters of the Times, the editor of the Satirist, Anacreon 
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Moore, Dugald Stewart, the spectators of his son’s appearance 
on the stage, the most respectable members of the British com- 
munity; and his royal and liberal patron ? 

If it be libellous to assert, that to obtain subscriptions by 
soliciting the fashionable and literary world to private recita- 
tions, permitting one of his friends to originate a vote of thanks, 
and then proposing a subscription, is an act unbecoming the sche- 
lar and the gentleman; that to burthen the press and insult the 
public by the reciprocal puffs and flatteries of the members of 
his family, displays an equal absence of dignity, modesty, and 
judgment, that the appearance of himself and his son at Drury 
Lane theatre, surpassed in fatuity and impudence the baffoon- 
eries of Coates, and the pompusities of Henley, that his address 
was the most absurd and the most stupid of all human pro- 
ductions, that his translation of Lucretius, while it possesses 
considerable merit, is deformed by many indications of egotism, 
affectation, and negligence; and that all his actions proclaim 
him more anxious to become notorious than respectable; if to 
state these facts, and avow these sentiments, be to commit the 
crime of libel, then our acquaintance with the laws of our coun- 
try is as imperfect, as that of the doctor with common sense. 
He has provoked and defied the public scrutiny; it was for him 
to consider how far the challenge could be offered with impunity: 
the law acknowledges no relief for braggadoceios, and who enter 
the lists with an imposing presence, and when they are worsted, 
skulk behind the pale of “legal prosecution.” 

Dr. Busby has shewn some acquaintance with the language 
of Lucretius; let him to breakfast with what appetite he may; 
Jet him read with attention the present strictures on his conduct 
which he will doubtless examine with calm indifference ; and then 
retire to practice his philosophy. H. 

: ceil 
DESCRIPTION of NEWMARKET in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 

By a Contemporary. 

Being there in October, I had the opportunity to see the race- 
horses and a great concourse of the nobility and gentry, as well 
from London as from ail parts of England; but they were all so 
intent, so eager, so busy upon the sharping part of their sport, 
their wagers and bets, that to me they seemed just as so many 
horse coursers in Smithfield, descending the greatest part of them 
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from thetr high dignity and quality, to the picking one another's 

pockets, and biting one another as much as possible, and that 

with so much eagerness, as it might be said they acted without 
respect to faith, honour, or good manners. There was Mr. 

Trampton, the oldest, and as some say, the cunningest, jockey 

in England ; one day, he lost a thousand guineas, the next he 
won two hundred, and so alternately. He made as light of 
throwing away 500/. or 1000/. as other men do of their pocket 
money ; and was as perfect!y calm, chearful, and unconcerned 

when he had lost a thousand pounds, as when: he had won ite’ 
On the other side them was Sir Robert Fag, of Sussex, of whom 

Fame says he has the most in him, and the least to shew it relat- 

ing to jockeyship, of any man there, yet he often carried the 

prize.. His horses he said were all eheats, how soever their 

master was, for he scarcely ever produced a horse but he looked 

like what he was not, and was what nobody could expect him to 

be. If he was as light as the wind, and could fly like a meteor, 

he was sure to look as clumsy as a cart horse, as all the cunning 

of his master and grooms could make him, and just in this manner 

he bit some of tha greatest gamesters in the field. 

I was so sick of the jockeying wit, that I left the crowd about 
the posts, and pleased myself with observing the horses, how the 
creatures yielded to all the arts and management of their masters ; 
how they took their airings in sport, and played with the daily 
heats which they ran over the course before the grand day; but 
how, as not knowing the difference so well as their riders, they 
would then exert their utmost strength, as much as at the time 
of the race itself, and that to such an extremity that one or two 
of them died in the stable when they came to be rubbed after the 
first heat. 

At adistance, I fancied myself in the Circus Maximus at Rome, 
seeing the ancient games, and under this desception was more 
pleased than I possibly could have been among the crowds of 
gentlemen at the weighing and starting posts; or at their meet- 
ings at the Coffee-houses and the gaming-tables after the races 
were over. Pray take it with you as you go, that you see no 
ladies at Newmarket, excepting a few of the neighbouring gen- 


tlemen’s famalies who came in their carriages to see a race and 
then go home again. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


THE CYNIC.—No. II. 
SiR, 


ON reading the exposition of your feelings and principles 
contained in your first number, I could not avoid comparing 
my youthful sentiments on the morals of the world with the 
views of society that necessarily impress the mind of the 
habitual Cynic. If any passages of the subjoined poem, written 
at a very early period of life, and printed chiefly for. private 
circulation, be calculated to gratify your readers or yourself, l 
shall consider myself as so far fortunate, and in the mean time, 


I remain, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


JUSTUS. 
Welbeck Street, June 16, 1813. 





THE ART OF PLEASING. 
’s dark shores where drowsy Dullness sleeps, 
And palsied Science o’er her offspring weeps ; 
Where the black tribe of wealthy Meanness flocks, 
And broods o’er sugars, candles, coals, and stocks; 
At length reliev’d, no more obscure I sing, 
** What dire effects from am’rous causes spring ;” 
A nobler theme the lofty strain inspires, 
And fills my bosom with a poet’s fires! 


From 





Divine inspirer of the artful song, 
Clio, to thee the poet’s prayers belong : 
Assist my verse, and may no cant’ring prose, 
Or crippled line that hobbles as it goes, 
Disgrace my page. Let learned ***** speak, 
In half-form’d numbers grac’d by garbled Greek, 
Peace to his shade! J tune no feeble strain, 
But teach the young life’s towering heights to gain, 


Far hence ye few, whom guinless virtue charms ! 
Ye clasp a phantom in your empty arms: 
VoL. It. B 
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For you nor power nor wealth its glow displays, 
No servile crowds exulting sing your praise ; 
No courtier bows to ask your vote severe ; 

No beauty deigns your suppliant suit to hear: 
In want’s low vale your humble lives are Jed ; 
Unknown ye sink amidst the village dead ! 


But ye whose breasts the nobler passions move, 
Of proud Ambition, Avarice, or Love, 
Attend my strains! no painful truths J tell; 
No canting nonsense quote from smooth Durelle : 
For you Ising what potent charm will arise 
A virgin’s love, or gain a critic’s praise ; 
What soothing strains a prude delights to hear ; 
What whisper'’d flattery charms a statesman’s ear ! 


If artless smiles, or looks demure, can move 
Each fond desire,,and teach thy heart to love ; 
Too soon, alas! thy tortur’d breast shall find 
No beauteous face an emblem of the mind ; 


‘While timid Virtue by a frown’s repaid, 


A coxcomh’s glance o’erpowers th’ enraptur’d maid ; 
To laugh, to dance, to sing, be all thy care, 


- No bashful student wins the fickle fair ; 


What tho’ with learning, sense, and wit endued, 
Thy rival feels each sad solicitude ; 

Tho’ chill’d by fear, in silent gaze he stand, 

And dreads to press the willing virgin’s hand ; 
Tho’ mute and pale, he sighs with hopeless love, 
Nor tears, nor worth, the stubborn fair shall move ; 
In vain he pines with useless grief away 

The sleepless night and solitary day ; 

For thee alone her heaving bosom glows ; 

For thee alone Love’s yielding warmth she shows; 
With wanton smiles thy guileful suit she hears, 
And in thy arms resigns her virgin fears! 


Ifsome pale prude, oppress’d by wrinkled age, 
But blest with wealth, thy treach’rous vows engage, 
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Restrain thy mirth: when youth and beauty fade ; 
Nor wit nor laughter wins the simp’ring maid ; 
With guileless oaths, by love, by virtue swear, 
Not Venus’ self can with her form compare. 

What tho’ in blotches swells her freckled skin, 
Tho’ (ting’d with snuff) her nostrils touch her chin ; 
Tho’ struck with dire disease, her cheeks are pale, 
Her locks the semblance ofa raven’s tail ; 

Tho’ dark and wide, her gaping teeth’s blue rows, 
Vhe yawning cavern of her mouth disclose, 
Pleas’d she will hear thy falsé deluding tale, 

As urged with art, thy treach’rous vows prevail ; 
Her heaving breast shall swell with beauty’s pride, 
And o’er her cheeks the crimson blushes glide ; 
Pleas’d with the glass, her alter’d face she’ll view ; 
Admire her form, and think thy falsehood true : 
From anxious doubts of flattering falsehood free, 
She yields her fortune and her charms to thee! 

No sound so sweet even list’ning angels hear 

As Flattery’s music to a virgin’s ear. 


Fool that I was! when life and love were young, 
No strains but those of artless truth I sung: 
As o’er my head the pine’s dark shadows wav’d, 
And round my feet the murmuring waters lav’d, 
Thro’ my warm breast love's sick’ning ardors ran, 
And thus the wild, the guiltless lay began: 

«« Sweet maid! whose charms inspir’d the trembling song, 
‘* When first I wander’d ****’s sweet banks along; 
‘Whose tuneful voice and beauteous form might move 
‘“‘ A syren’s envy, and an angel’s love! 
‘““Ah! why these soft rebukes, thy jealous fear, 
‘* Lest envious Time should shew me insincere? 
‘In vain we strive to act the flatterer’s part, 
‘‘When Love’s sly witcheries steal around the heart! 
‘« Let those, who spoil’d by rank or luxury’s pride, 
‘The joys of virtue and of love deride,— 
‘“With fickle falsehood’s treach’rous arts deceive, 
‘‘While each false vow the simple maids believe. 
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““Bv Heaven! I swear, nor time nor space shall part 
«Thy lov’d remembrance from my faithful heart : 
“Tho sad 1 roam, by poverty opprest, 

“4 weary wanderer thro’ the world’s wide waste, 
Or blest by wealth bevond Misfortune’s power, 

“¢ Unknown I siak, in life’s declining hour: 

‘Still shall thy memory socth my pensive mind, 
“With all thy lover’s warmest hopes entwined ! 

* Stull shall thy influence guide my devious way, 
“When Wealth or Beauty tempts my steps to stray.” 


Such were the sighs the whisp'ring Zephyr bore 
With pendant wing. along the echoing shore ; 
All nature laugh'd to hear the simple tale, 
And magpies hocted from the neighbouring vale ; 
——'s silvery tide la.'d gently on the strand, 
And wash'd my mistress’ praises from the sand! 


* But if ambitious of a noble name, 

Thy feet attempt the stippery heights of fame, 

Waste not thy hours the paths of truth to tread ; 

No canting scribbler by a Duke is read: 

While nervous ***** pines in want away 

The restless night, the solitary div, 

Be thine the task to win the world’s applause; 

The great thy friends, the good alone thy foes. 

What tho’ thy lines in lazy langour creep, 

And simp’ring nonsense lull ev’n Hurst to sleep: 

Tho’ free from learuving, humour, sense, or st yle, 

Thy motley cha’ ters Gifford cause to smile: 
‘If lust or scandal grace the tempting page, ‘ 

Thy work may scorn the critic’s feeble rage ; 

The’ rigid priests or cautious matrons rail, 

Each miss wil! languish o’er the charming tale. 


Nor Genius now, nor Learning dares to claim 
The glorious wreath of fashionable fame: 
Ev’n Spencer reads the hir'd traducer’s tale, 
And courtly maids on Wilson’s trash regale, 
Still whining Moore reveals his lustful pains, 
And Bowles attempts to rival Milton’s strains ; 
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Stewart shall grace the gaping oilmen’s shelf, 

Read by his friend, the printer and himself; 

Whilst they shall gain a wondering world’s applause, 
Praised by the belles, and quoted by the beaux! 


See! with her gorgon pointing to the skies, 
Obscur’d by smoke, Minerva’s temple rise ; 
There many a feeble song, and am’rous tale, 
We'!l fill’d by Slander, finds a ready sale: 
There bou :d in red, ‘‘ A simple Story” lies : 
And hot-press’d Holsteins strikes the wandering eyes: 
On yonder sh-If Paluzzi’s torch is seen ; 
And there a Valmont, bound in gold and green: 
Here lisping Temples grace the groaning shelves, 
And Palmer boasts her twice ten thousand twelves: 
While pois’d in wavering scales, poor Edgeworth lies, 
The ruthless Birch, or greedy Baxter's prize, 
And, strew’d in heaps, upon the dusty floor, 
Neglected Forster falls to rise no more. 
Alas! no friend to learning enters here; 
For them no critic sheds the silent tear! 
No weli-drest beau deplores their hapless state, 
Or deems them worthy of a nobler fate: 
To dark Oblivion’s gloomy realms they glide, 
And leave the world to nonsense deified. 


Who now believes that Jolinson’s nervous page 
Shall yield delight in every distant age ? 
Tho’ blest with language easy, pure and strong, 
He pours the tide of eloquence along ; 
Aias! no court to stubborn Vice he shews, 
No rev’rence pays to wav’ring Fashion’s laws ; 
No pointed puns disgrace his manly sense ; 
No jests licentious give the good offence : 
In Virtue’s cause alone his strength he tries ; 
Lamented only by the good he dies ! 


Thus far by disappointment urged, I spoke, 

Till from my dream of sophistry awoke 

By pensive cares and anxious fears opprest, 

A deep’ning gloom o’erpower'd my lab’ring breast. 
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In the still silence of the gloomy night, 

A beauteous maid appeared before my sight: 

Her auburn hair in artless ryitets flow'd ; 

Her radient cheeks with heavenly lustre glow’d. 

Her eye, whose fire with mingled pity strove, 

Beam’d the mild spleudor of celestial love ; 

Around her lips athousand graces play'd ; 

A thousand charms her graceful limbs displayed : 
Round her fair form @ snow-white vest she wore; 

A port of conscious dignity she bore. 

Awhile she gaa’d, in pensive silence lost, 

Her wav'ring mind with varying passions tost ; 

“Hear me!” at length she said, “‘ my voice no more 

** Shall point thy steps from Pleasure’s dang'rous shore ; 
“Too soon, alas! no gu rdian power to guide, 

“Thy strength shall siuk beneath Life’s stormy tide : 
“In gloomy grief tuy youthful years shall fade, 

‘“* And Sorrow lead tliee to the silent shade. 

‘Ah! now no more, amidst my guiltless train, 

“Thy verse the suffrage ofthe good shall gain ! 

“No mare by Truth inspir'd, thy spotless page 

“« Shall fash the vices of a guilty age: 

“No more by Virtue’s noble ardour fir'd, 

“By titled fools and wanton maids admird, 

“With Cleveland’s prose thy kindred verse shall shine, 
“And aged harlots hail thy wit divine !”’ 
Convinced I heard, to peuitenee reclaimed, 

And curst the fools, who Virtue’s eause defamed, 
What! tho’ no titled rabble crowd the door 

Of him who bravely ventures to be poor, 

Tho’ Rank and Wealth with supercilious eye 
May pass the man of blameless virtue by, 

Tho Beauty frown, and Life’s uncertain hour, 
Joyless be past beneath Oppression’s power, 
Yet still for him has heaven rewards in store, 
That Rank might envy, Wealth in vain, implore. 
The calm content that innocence rewerds, 

The slumber deep approving conscience guards, 
A countenance serene, a ‘‘soul subdued, 

‘A firm unconquerable fortitude ;” 
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Possessed in Life’s low vale of gifts like these, 


Let others strive the giddy great to please, 
Calm Ill look in while villains rise to fame, 


And Wardle’s honored with a patriots name! 


—<——- 


MASTER BETTY. 


The following is the amount of receipts at the late Theatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane, for the first twenty six nights of Master 
Betty’s performance. 


1804. Dec. 10, 
13, 

' 15, 
1805. Feb. 13, 
15, 

19, 

21, 

23, 

26, 

28, 

March 2, 

; 4, 

7; 

9, 

il, 

14, 

16, 

18, 


LL: 
Douglas, 706 
Tbid. 751 
Barbarossa, 618 
Douglas, 718 


Barbarossa 604 
Lovers’ Vows 616 


Douglas, 688 
Tancred 606 
Thid. 618 
Lovers’ Vows 612 
Douglas 647 
Romeo & Juliet,521 
Ibid. 7163 
Douglas 670 
Barbarossa, 603 
Hamlet, 708 
Ibid. 621 
Ibid. 528 
Douglas 617 
Hamlet, 612 
Romeo & Juliet, 533 
Douglas, 669 
Hamlet, 556 
Douglas, 505 
Hamlet, 603 
Barbarossa, 580 
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REFLECTIONS 
On the absurdity, folly, and inconsistency of rarious fashionable Customs and 
Ceremonies practised in public and private Companies. 
Vivere est cogitare, et videre. 
SIR, 

I have heen led into a reflection ‘upon the many useless, 
superfluous, inconsistent, and troublesome customs and cere- 
me ies, which still subsist among us in our most social and 
entertaining meetings ; and which are so absurd and ridiculous 
in themselves, that they rather serve to confound and perplex, 
than to support the dignity of society, or give consequence to 
individuals. 

Trve po iteness consists in ease, to which good sense is a 
happy auxiliary. Form and false parade stick close to the igno- 
rant and the vulgar. 

I have seen two ladies from Cateaton street, stand for five 
ininutes curtseving with, ‘Nv, madam, indeed, ma’m—’pon my 
honour—I cannot g@ first, madam :” perhaps it was raining all the 
time ;—and all this was about who shill first ascend the step to 
a greasy hackney coach. : 


On entering into a room, public or private, you will —s 
find two old frumps drawn forth in their stiffest silks, with fiv- 


caps on in the mouth of December, wrangling who shall first 
advance; by which diabolical ceremony the rear is thrown into 
disorder. 

At dinner, again, ifthe mistress of the house helps some lady 


first, the sweet creature, to shew her politeness, won’t touch her 


victuals till the table is served round; by which ineans she loses 
the comfort of her dinner, her meat being quite cold before she 
tastes it; and ifany thing better than usual is provided for her, 
she is sure not to touch it, by way of shewing her manners. 

There is another most dissonant and perplexing custom, which 
is that of drinking healths at table; and we certainly have the 
best reason for dropping such a troublesom> custom, when we 
have so good an example in al! crowned heads, who never suffer 
so teazihga ceremony amongst them. é 

It is my misfortune to visit sorre houses where the children 
dine at table; and mamma, to shew her good breeding and 
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manners, has taught all Her squeaking brats to drink every 
person’s health at the table: and therefore, we have nothing ia 
our ears but the dull repetitions of these children, to shew thelr 
observance of their niimma’s dictates. 

Drinking of healths does not stop here, but in large societies is 
the pest of every sensi le ear, where you will have a pudding- 
stuffed alderman echo some common council man’s health, and 
desire the vibration to he continued ten deep, when a culinary 
echo is returned of, “thank you—thank you—thank you, sir.” 
I belong to one of the most vociferous clubs in town, where, 
independent of their natural and acquired noise, they keep 
eternal'y bellowing the president's health—so that before one 
mouthful ean succeed another, [am continually interrupted with 
** Captain, sir, your health!” For the universal peace of every 
table I mention this, in hopes an universal reformation in the 
custom may be adopted. Sometimes I have pretended not to 
hear this offensive salute, in hopes thereby I might escape 
making a reply; when, to my mortification, some formal big- 
nosed old fellow waited till [ was ready—nor would his good 
manners suffer him to drink until he had received my bow and 
thanks, 7 

The origin of this custom arose from a serious circumstance; 
when the natural enemies of the British islanders were often 
wounded or murdered by the invaders, at the very time the cup 
was to their mouths; from whence the expression of I pledge 
you, was introduced; that is, a second person pledged himself 
for the safety of him who was drinking; and he that tock the 
cup drank health to him who pledged himself for his safety. 

Now, since religion and education have rather modelled and 
reformed us, and while we are dri::king there.is no great danger 
of having one’s throat cut, there is no pressing occasion to drink 
every body’s health, as we do not look for any protection at their 
hands ; and therefore, I would recommend the example from 
the court, and at once abolish this troubleson.e and ridiculoug 
custom, in which there is such a repeated sameness. 

The French, who have more vivacity, carry off thése trifles 
with more grace, and ery with sparkling eves. while they rattle 
their glasses, vive la bagatelle. Jolin Bull cannot do this; buat 


John Bull wi.} solemnly and dully sit down te his pipe and bow] 
Vou. I. C 
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with a fellow of the same serious liver, and get abominably 
drunk, without any conversation, and to the dull repetition of 
‘“‘here’s to you!” 

Therefore, as long as there is not any thing to recommend this 
stale and insipid custom, I propose that itmay be cried down 
bygall parties. 

My good friends in Ireland, I believe, may be more averse 
than the rest of the community, in parting with this ceremony, 
as it helps to make out their festivals; for no English gentleman 
ought to sit at an Irish table without a chronological dictionary. 
I confess I have been puzzled to know the meaning of their 
toasts, for they rarely give you more for a guide than the day 
and the year of the event, believing, according to their own warm 
souls, that every body should know those days which proved an 
universal benefit to dear little Ireland. When I first dined in 
Ireland, I was charmed with the ease and condescension of the 
ladies; and the brilliancy of their eyes, and the poignancy of 
their wit, inspired me with universal admiration. Their con- 
vivial sentiments were new, lively, and applicable, and gave a 
new zest to good claret ; but when they withdrew, I stared at 
the master of the house, who coolly rose from his seat, and 
locked the door with the most soleinn and deliberate counten_ 
ance I ever beheld. This manwuvre confounded me, till he 
resumed his chair, whgn [ soon found the purport of fastening 
the door; for ina vessel, or moving cellar, some dozens of wine 
were left within his reach. Now, to the pleasing, innocent sen- 
timents of the ladies succeeded the most abandoned toasts, when 
all the company appeared to be emulous in excelling in the most 
meretricious and debauched sentiments. Obscenity was suc- 
ceeded by politics and religion—disputes upon these topics pro- 
duced quarrels—and «a duel or two concluded this barbarous 
and most savage bacchanalian debauch. 

Our most celebrated painters had certainly an eye towards 
these profligate orgies, when they drew those riotous scenes of 
Silenus, the Fawns, and Satyrs—wherein the drunken crew are 
excellently depicted with the horns and hoofs of the most lewd 


and noxious brutes; by which Titian always meant to satirize 
man, who is a mere brute when drunk. ‘What I mean by these 
observations is, to banish the stale custom of drinking common 
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healths. I would not wish to banish the toast that celebrates a 
blooming wench, nor forget the hero, or the memorable event. 
These serve to stimulate to great and glorious actions, and give 
a zest to the wine—which often without them would lose its 
flavor, and tire upon the palate: 





It is the hero’s name, and blooming lass, 
That give new flavor to the circling glass. 


There is yet another custom, which of all others tires the 
senses, and stupifies the fancy. This is the absurd parade of 
asking some pouting miss to sing, who will bear teazing for a 
full hour before she complies; and then ina most wretched squall 
she disturbs your ears for another hour; for when once set off, 
she rattles away like the clack of a mill, while all the company 
are under the necessity of praising this screaming devil for the 
very torture she has given them. 

Others again are plaguing some ass of a fellow for a song, 
who begins braying in a most dissonant tone, without one re- 
quisite to please; and if you do not keep renewing your solicit- 
ation fur tle continuance of his noise, he thinks himself very ill 
used. 

There are a set of fellows in this town who have a few songs 
ready cut and dried, and are uneasy till they have shot them off 
upon the company. Primrose Billy is a lad of this kidney: he 
has no conversation; so that all the entertainment which you 
can promise yourself in his company, are the songs that he gives 
you: these you must keep demanding, until he has twittered 
away all his stock. 


Whenever a lady or a gentleman has a fine voice, it is sensible 
to ask them to sing, and it is good-natured when they comply ; 
but when the resolution is made of a company singing altern- 
ately, it is enough to confound one’s senses, and make a philo- 
sopher vow, that he will never go into the society of men more. 

Besides, I have ever.made it an invariable observation, that 
these singing companies in general consist of impenetrable block- 
heads, who have not fancy, nor education, nor sense, to furnish 
out an eveninz’s entertainment with any sensib'e conversation. 

These sing-song companies consist of fops and fools; and 
wherever such singing is introduced, it is sure to destroy all 
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conversation ; so that you are under the necessity of proceeding 
from ballad to baliad till your coach relieves you. 


What ear, ye sirens, can endure the pest 

Of a man roaring like a storm at west ! 

Or who can bear, that hath an ear at all, 

To hear some hoyden miss for ev'nings squall ! 
Give me, ye gods, my cabin free from care, 
And jingling nightingales in darkling air. 


a ne 
ON PICTURE AUCTIONS. 
Srr, 

What an amazing progress we have made in the fine arts within 
the last twenty years! we have advanced not by steps, but by 
long strides. Since the arts have found protection and en- 
couragement from the throne, the taste for virt) has become 
universal ; persons of all ranks and degrees set up for connois- 
seurs, and even the lowest people talk familiarly of Hannibal 
Scratchi, Paul Varnish, and Raphel Angelo. 

Among others, yon must know, that | am smit with the love 
of the fine arts, and T never miss any exhibitions where pictures 


‘are to be seen. You must know, likewise, that I ama very con- 


siderable collector, who have crammed my house as fu!l as it can 


hold with pictures, prints, drawings, and sculptures. Notwith- 


standing this, Iam still adding to my store, and of course am a 
constant attendant at all the great auctions; indeed there is 
hardly any place where one can be so well entertained, or meet 
with so many people of taste; and in short, where one both 
hears and sees so many good things. 

We have at present two or three celebrated auctioneers, who, 
I believe make more money and crack more jokes in a given 
time, than the same number of persons of any profession what- 
ever. If you never attend a sale of pictures, you can have no 
notion what merry, facetious, entertaining geutlemen these 
auctioneers are. I am just come from a sale, not a vast way 
from Covent Garden, and will endeavour (from memory) to 
give a few lots by way of specimen. 

Lot. 1. Lot and his two daughters: this lot, gentlemen, is very 
worthy of your attention; if you miss this lot, you miss three 
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jots at once; there is the old gentleman, Mr. Lot, and the two 
Miss Lots, he! he! he! Do you observe this picture, Ladies; 
the old man is a fine character ; and pray observe, gentlemen, 
that the two females are exceeding good pieces. If General 
G—— were living, he would give fifty pounds for such a pic- 
ture. Let Doctor —— see it; hand it to the doctor; there, 
sir, do but look at it; there is warmth, there is expression. 
Observe the back ground; there’s salt in this piece, gentlemen ; 
for there youmay see Mrs. Lot turned into apillar, ha! ha! ha! 
and then in the view of Sodom and Gomorrah, such fire and 
force, he! he! he! ; 

Lot 2. The rape of Ganymede—Italian: what, nobody bid 
for this lot? well, take it back. 

Lot 3. A landscape with a water-mill, by Van Goen. This 
is an admirable representation of nature—nobody makes clearer 
water, A-going for twenty-pounds; a Van Goen a-going— 
gone—he! he! he! who’s the purcliaser ? 

Lot 4. Orpheus plaving on the fiddle, (Flemish) and the 
brutes dancing in concert. This is a charming picture ; there 
is amazing harmony in the tone of colouring, and the effect is 
wonderful. 

Lot 5. A philosopher at study by the light of a lamp; a fine 
picture by this light! "Tis very highly finished, and may truly 
be said to smell of the lamp. 

Lot 6. The Judgment of Solomon. Pray, gentlemen, shew 
your own great judgment in bidding liberally for this lot; you 
may safely advance ten guineas a time for ten hours together. 

Lot 7. A garden, with the statue of Priapus, an upright 
picture. This piece, gentlemen, abounds with lively strokes of 
truth and nature; ‘tis drawn with great boldness, and will 
stand the test of criticism. 

Lot 8. A Plate of Pickles—fine preserved, by Rowland 
Savoury; sure every person of taste must relish this lot. 

Lot 9. The inside ofachurch. I hope, gentlemen, some of you 
will bid for this picture, as it is perhaps the only chance you 
have of seeing the inside of achurch, ha! ha! ha! 

It would run this letter to an immoderate length, if I were to 
mention every lot which furnished the orator an occasion of 
exercisigg his pleasantry. The attempt of Potiphor’s wife on 
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Joseph he called an Essay on Man; Susannah and the Two 
Elders was a Noli me tangere; a hogstye with sleeping swine, 
by Ostade, was a Dutch Repose; and he expressed great sur- 
prise, that nobody was tempted to bid for the temptation of 
St. Anthony. 

IT could not help remarking, how happy he was at any simi- 
larity of sound, between the subject of the picture and the name 
of the painter ; as for example, , 


A Flower Piece, by Du Jardin. 
A Landscape with Trees, by Clump. 

A Sea. Piece, by Vandercadle. 
Fruit, by Vanbloom, 
Fowls, by Storck. 

A Dwarf, ~ by Le Nain. 
Fortune Tellers, by Bonaventure. 
A Storm, by Tempesta. 
And Hunting, by Hondius. 


These are a sort of jokes ready cut and dry, which fortune 
threw in his way, and of which he always took care to avail him- 
self. 

” Q. 
— een 
ESSAY ON BEARDS, 
Sir, 

Amidst the perpetual variation of fashions which is observ- 
able in this foppish age, I have sometimes been disposed to 
wonder that our fashion-mongers have never adopted the ancient 
mode of wearing long beards. I cannot, indeed, say that the 
thought has continued long to afford surprize, for when I have 
reflected that the beard has been ever considered as a sign of 
wisdom and gravity, it isnot at all reasonable to suppose that 
it should be assumed by those persons, who study in their appear- 
ance to set those graces at defiance. 

However, while I am upon the subject a disquisition upon 
beards may not be an useless employment of time. Throughout 
the eastern countries the profoundest regard was always paid 
to this natural ornament of the human head. It was cherished 
and attended to with the greatest nicety and respect; and none 
of our modern petitsmaitres can be more assiduous in their 


devoirs to the lock that graces the upper part of their sculls 
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than the ancients were to the hair which gracefully flowed from 
the lower part. The beard was in fact, regarded as sacred, and 
among the Germans there was alaw that ‘‘if any man plucked 
off the hairs of another’s beard he should forfeit to the value of 
thirty pounds.” 

Among the eastern nations one of the highest punishments 
that could be inflicted upon a man was to cut off his beard. 
Thus we read 1 Chronicles x1x. 4, 5. ‘Wherefore Hanun 
took David's servayts and shaved them, aud cut off their 
garments in the midst hard by their buttocks and sent them away. 
Then there went a certain man and told David how the men 
were served and he sent to meet them for the men were greatly 
ashamed: and the king said, tarry at Jericho until your beards 
be grown and then return.” 

But this despiteful usage of the king of Israel’s ambassadors 
caused a bloody war between the two nations; and the king 
of Ammon had severe reason to lament the joke which he had 
played upon the messengers’ beards. | 

The highest religious act which men could perform according 
to the opinion of the orientals was to bind themselves by some 
vow to the Diety: and itis observable that the most solemn of 
all vows was to devote to him the hair of the bead and the 
beard. 

The beard was always regarded as a badge of superior autho- 
rity and wisdom: tobe shaved was a mark of vassalage, 
and therefore Plutarch informs us that it was customary among 
some of the Asiatic nations, to shave all the captives they took 
in war and so to lead them in triumph. 

Of the crimes which were thus punished fornication and 
adultry were the principal. Persons guilty of these offences 
in some countries were brought into the public market place 
and had their beards chopped off by the common executioner 
with asharp axe. And this custom descended to more modern 
times ; for one writer relates that a young gentleman in the 
retinue of the Earl of Savoy, at Constantinople, being connected 
improperly with his landlord’s daughter, was brought into the 
market-place and publicly shaved, on which the offended 
parent declared himself highly gratified. 
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In some places it was considered as a very solemn act of 
devotion to cut off the beard in a temple, and the Lacedemo- 
nians wére accustomed to go for that purpose to the teniple of 
Apollo at Delphos. In others again the mark of religion was to 
retain both the hair of the head and the beard: thus the sect 
of the Nazarites among the Hebrews was devoted to God by 
their vows never to suffer the razor to pass over them, see 
Judges xiii. 5. 

Shaving as a general custom seems tohave taken its origin 
from the inconvenience which attended long beards in the time 
of battle; and Alexander the Great appears to have beeu the 


first who commanded his soldiers to get rid of this incumbrance . 
. before they began to fight. As the ancients were accustomed 


toclose action, long hair or beards must have been always 
troublesome and oftentimes dangerous to them, for which 
reason this practice soon became universal in the Grecian 
States. 

' Nicephorus relates awhimsical story of Baldwin Prince of 
Edessa, who married the daughter of the Prince of Mitylene. 
Baldwin being driven to a great extremity of poverty and hard 
pushed by his creditors, caused them to appear with him before 
his father in-law, where they made a great clamour for their 


-money or the forfeiture. On this the old prince demanded to 


know what the forfeiture was, and being informed that it was 
his son in-law’s beard, in a great hurry and horror he ordered 
the creditors to be satisfied fearing the dishonour which would 
fall upon his family by so great a loss. 

‘Thus highly was the beard regarded in the times that are past, 
and as it was the mark of sanctity, of family honour, and above 
all of wisdom, I could wish that the fashion were revived and 
that we might see those virtues with long beards once again. 

OLD GRAVITY. 
—— 
ESSAY ON THE SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF 4 TOWN LIFE. 
Sir, 


I have been spontaneously led to consider a question, which 
has not unfrequently been interrogated; whether the advan- 
tages of an extensive and refined city be superior to those of 
the country ? Bothenjoy their peculiar beuefits, and both are 
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preferred by persons of different descriptions; but when the 
merits of each are weighed in the balance of impartiality, the 
former in my estimation, appears to preponderate. I have 


- before observed that frequenting large cities certainly conduces 


to enlarge the conceptions of the mind, and affords scope for 


. the expansion of those ideas which were before perhaps confined 


to objects of but little variety. Prejudice and false notions 


. which are so continually engendered in the retreats of rural 


innocence, here insensibly vanish and give place to liberality 
of sentiment, and correctness of observation. The uncouth 
manners and rusticity of behaviour naturally contracted by 
the mere provincialist, are totally worn off in the city, where a 
certain degree of urbanity and politesse is acquired, which renders 


‘him more suited to associate in genteel life, and more capable 


of pleasing those with whom he may wish to form an acquaint- 
ance. 

Hereit may be said that the absence of these beneficial 
effects is compensated in the country, by the chearfulness that 
sparkles in the eye and the health which is depicted upon the 
countenances of her inhabitants. But that weak constitutions 
and depressed spirits necessarily distinguish the natives of a 
populous city, isa position which has often been affirmed, and 
as often contradicted by experience. Indeed we have daily 
proof that their lives are protracted to as long a period and 
are as replete with enjoyment, as the lives of those who reside 
in the most distant provinces. The beauties of nature too, it is 
said, afford a copious source of pleasure from which the. city 
and all its dull residents are entirely precluded. 

It is true indeed, that in the country we are every where sur- 
rounded by the works of nature, and that in the city we behold 


' nothing but the productions of art. But it is also true that the 


inhabitant of the latter enjoys the benefits resulting from both ; 
for we may safely venture to ask, where is the mat, whose 
circumscribed finances do not entirely preclude the possibility, 
however immersed in the cares of business, or however engaged 
in the pursuit of pleasure, but, at times, retires from 
the bustling scenes of London and seeks for temporary tranquil. 
lity in the peaceful shades of some rural retreat? Remote from 


disturbance and free from anxiety, he there tastes for a while 
VoL, In, D 
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the simple and unalloyed pleasures which the profuse exuber- 
ance of nature perpetually affords. 

It is, however, in?the citv alone that the conveniences, the 
elegaucies, and the luxuries of life are to be found in perfec- 
tion. 

It is here alone that every wish of the affluent may be grati- 
fied as suon as excited, and every want supplied as soon as 
perceived. To the metropolis it is, that commerce conveys 
her wlentiful stores, and manufacturers send their multifarious 
productions, from the most distant corners of the kingdom and 
even from the remotest quarters of the globe. There is no 
ornament of furniture, however costly, no delicacy of the table, 
however rare, no decoration of the dress, however fantastical, 
no contrivance, however whimsical in its invention, that does 
not here meet withits admirers and which pen may not 
purchase with the greatest facility. 

London is at once the mart of commerce and the seat of 
luxury. It is suited to men of every character and description. 
The man of pleasure and the man of business, the philosopher 
and the lover of the arts, all find here the objects of their 
respective pursuits. 

The man of science, to whatever branch of learning he directs 
his attention, cannot avoid meeting with some assistance which 
may facilitate his progress in his search after truth. The 
numerous repositories in this extensive city, which preserve 
the records of anterior times, may be consulted with ease by 
the historian; who by this means is enabled to elucidate a 
thousand difficulties, and to solve a thousand doubts, which 
must unavoidably occur in his historical researches, and which 
must otherwise have remained in total obscurity. To the 
antiquary, the British Museum, Westminster Abbey, and the 
Tower are open on every occasion, and furnish innumerable 
subjects to excite his inquiry, and reward his labour. The 
naturalist also may here have access to many repositories of 
natural curiosities, which must prove of infinite utility in his 
physical inquiries. 

The amateur of the fine arts has continually before his view 
the works of the most celebrated masters. While at one time 
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the productions of a Raphael, or a Titian, a Reynolds, or a West, 
present beauty and sublimity to the admiring eye of the spec- 
tator; atanother time the noble compositions of Handel or 
the softer music of Correlli, the manly strains of an English 
singer or the dulcet notes of some Italian warbler charm the 
earandenrapture the soul. It is here also. the most admired 
monuments of sculpture and architecture, are to be contemp-— 
lated with pleasure and studied with success. 

Every motive which can possibly influence the human mind 
will conspire in determining the man of pleasure to fix his resi- 
dence in the metropolis. Indeed the fascinating charms of 
fashion and the attractive appearance of gaiety, are not to be 
resisted hy the generous ardor and the flowing spirits of youth. 
Pleasure seems to have fixed her principal habitation in the 
western region of the town, where the numerous train of her gay 
attendants present their offerings at her shrine unmolested, and 
where she is continually nourished by the genial atmosphere of 
the court. Whatever conduces to exhiliarate the frame, what- 
ever imagination has devised to stimulate hilarity, whatever has 
a tendency to banish the gloom of melancholy and to dissipate 
the thoughts from subjects of a forbidding aspect, is no where 
to be found in such profusion. Here the sportive dance invites 
the sprightly and the young; aud there the concert reanimates 
the dull, and contributes to dispel that insipidity of conversation, 
too apt to pervade the circles of fashion. One moment the 
votary of pleasure is amused by the entertainments of the theatre, 
the next he is transported to the regions of a splendid drawing 
room, where every eye appears to sparkle with vivacity, and 
every breast seems elated with joy. Operas and plays, dances 
aud routes, concerts and masquerades, succeed each other in 
perpetual rotation, and combine to variegate the enchanting scenes 
of fashionable amusement. 

To the sons of jollity and mirth also, the wide extended city 
affords the most suitable situation, and one without doubt the 
most appropriate to their mode of life. . 

‘The nocturnal revel and the obstreperous carousal are here 
carried on with less interruption to themselves, and less incon. 
venience to others. And if the wanton frolic of youthful in- 
ebriety, and the mirthful pranks of an imagination, heated by the 
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fumes of excess, are here practised with greater facility ; still the 
injuries they occasion, and the evils they produce, are more 
easily redressed and more speedily punished. | 

Lastly, the metropolis affords greatest prospect of success to 
the exertions of the man of business, provided prudence and 
industry are his constant concomitants. 

The numerous conveniences for trade which here abound, the 
great variety of companies established for its extension, and 
the honourable light in which the occupation of a merchant is 
regarded by the nation at large, furnish satisfactory reasons, 
why commerce is at once the most speedy and most successful 
method of acquiring wealth, Where do we see more affluent 





fortunes acquired, or more wealth’ accumulated, than in the 


commercial part of the city of London? Where do we see the 
effects of industry in the city more fully displayed than in the 
attainment of honours and rank, by persons originally of the 
meanest birth, and who have risen from the lowest stations in 
life?* These incentives will ever be sufficiently powerful to 
attract the ambitious from the obscure recesses of rural life, 
and must inevitably tend to increase the population of every 
commercial city. 

Thus, in whatever point of view we compare the city with the 
country, the advantages of the former appear to predominate, 


That a great city like the metropolis of this kingdom, contains 


no subject for just complaint, or that its manners and customs 
do not in many respects merit severe censure, the preceding 
observations will sufficiently confute. But at the same time, 
they make it fully apparent, that the balance, upon the whole, 
is in its favour. In fine, it is at once adapted to the pursuits, 
and congenial with the dispositions, of the busy and the idle, 
the learned and the illiterate, the steady and the gay: all 
acknowledge its superiority by their approbation, all confess its 
attractions by their presence. | 


S. 


* These remarks are equally applicable to every large city. 
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THE NURSES OF THE ANCIENTS. 


The nurses of the ancients were looked upon asa second kind 
of parent, and they were treated accordingly. In the early age 
of Homer, we find Eryclea, thenurse of Ulyssus, represented as 
a woman of remarkable prudence: she bearsa considerable part 
in the Odyssey, and her name always appears to advantage. 
Virgil has bestowed an eternal monument upon the nurse of 
Zneas: he begins his seventh book to her memory. 

You too, Cajeta, whose indulgent cares 
Nurs’d the great chief, and form’d his tender years, 
Expiring here (an ever-honoured name!) 
Adorn Hesperia with immortal fame; 
Thy name survives to please thy pensive ghost; 
Thy sacred reliques grace the Latin coast. 
PITT. 


The prophecy of the poet has been fulfilled, and Cajeta has 
not lost, she has only changed one letter of her name. Gaieta 
is a part of the old Campania Felix, situated on the sea of Naples, 
in the principality of Lavoro. . 

The persons, whose milk has sustained, and whose care has 
defended us in our infant state, ought to receive from us, in our 
riper years, returns of gratitude. To make the descent of life 
smooth and easy to those who made the ascent of it gentle and 


" gradual to us, seems as indispensible a moral duty as any what- 


ever; and our generosity will appear the more conspicuous upon - 
this occasion, as it may be presumed, that scarce any other 
motive except gratitude can prejudice us in favour of females, 


whose breasts, so desirable to helpless infants, have long since 
Jost all their charms, 


nt es, 


ACTING. 


There are inevery art and science some striking precepts 
which properly attended to, with common sense in the 
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observer, will be sufficient to direct him towards excellence.— 
The player's profession 
Lies not in trick, or attitude or start— 

Nature’s true knowledge is his only art ; 

The strong-felt passion bolts into his face ; 

The mind untouched, what is it but grimace ? 

To this one standard make your just appeal ; 

Here lics the golden secret, learn to FEEL ! 

Or fool or monarch, happy or distrest, 

No actor pleases who is not possest. 

An old actor used to observe, that he could feel any thing 
new with as much sensibility as others; but after he had read 
a fine speech or delicate sentiment long enough till he hed it 
by heart, he could feel its beauties no longer; and yet we may 





justly observe, that the actor who cannot feel even after the 


thousandth repetition, is not formed by nature for the 
stage. This mechanical impulse which a good player can give 
his soul, even in the presence of the most striking assembly, 
distinguishes him from the second-rate actor, who mixes the 


_idea of the audience with the part he acts, and only feels his 


poet by halves. 
Unskilful actors like your mimic apes, 
Will writhe their bodies in a thousand shapes ; 
However foreign from the poet’s art, 
No tragic hero but admires a start. 
What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 
Who but allows his attitude is fine, . 
While a whole minute equipois’d he stands, 
Till Praise dismiss him with her echoing hands? 
Resolv’d though Nature hate the tedious pause, 
By perseverance to extort applause, 
When Romeo, sorrowing at his Juliet’s doom, 
With eager madness bursts the canvas tomb, 
The sudden whirl, stretched leg, and lifted staff, 
Which please the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 
There is scarce a spectator but must have felt the absurdity 


here complained of; what writhing, distortions, and painful © 


postures, as if the s!rong passions were' used to throw men into 
such figures, and “keep them there! So far from this, 
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anger, surprise, and sorrow, are ever changing, and their 
appearance 1s best represented by quick and violent transitions. 

An observation of Mr. Addison upon the acting of Nicoliai, 
in which he praises him for borrowing upon proper occasions 
the most beautiful attitudes of the most beautiful statues of 
antiquity, has, probably, led our actors into more mistakes in 
this particular than even imitation itself could have done. 
The statues of antiquity are never distorted without reason. 
When an Hercules lifts up Anteus, his body is naturally in a 
laborious posture, and the distortion is just. When Laocoon 
attempts to break the knots of the serpent which infolds him, 
he is drawn in a labouring attitude; but simple passions are 
not expressed with all this exaggerated force. The Mirmillo 
dies—Apollo sends off his angry shafts in easy, we may be 
permitted to say graceful, attitudes; but Romco, with his 
lifted staff, no more creates our surprize than one of St. Duns- 
stan’s figures with his club. 


— 


MILITARY COURTSHIP. 


The method which King Sigar took to gain the affections of 
Avilda, daughter of the King of Gothland, was somewhat un- 
common. This lady, contrary to the manners and disposition 
of her sex, exercised the profession of piracy, and was scouring 
the seas with a powerful fleet, while a sovereign Prince was 
offering sacrifices to her beauty at the shrine of love. Per- 
ceiving that this masculine lady was not to be gained by the 
usual arts of lovers, Sigar took the extraordinary resolution of 
addressing her in a mode more agreeable to her humour. He 
fitted out a fleet, went in quest of her, and engaged her ina 
furious battle, which continued two days without intermission ; 


thus gaining possession of a heart to be conquered only by 
valour. 


———— ie 


BLUNDERS OF PAINTERS. 
Tintoret, in the picture which represents the Israelites gather. 
ing Manna in the Wilderness, has armed them with guns. 
The virgin has frequently been painted with a primer in her 
hand, and kneeling on a hassock with a crucifix, and Joseph her 
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husband, being a carpenter, is represented building a con- 
fessional. An artist of greater piety than taste, painted a con- 
fessor holding eut a crucifix to the good thief who was crucified 
with christ, and I have seen the frontispiece to a popular 
universal history, in which one of centurions accompanying 
Pontius Pilate, is ornamented with a pair of spectacles. 

One of the most singular oversights, however, is common to 
the whole body of painters. A child when it issues from the 
body of its mother, remains attached to it by certain vessels, 
which are cut and tied as near the belly as possible, and it is 
this which occasions what we cal! the navel: yet, strange to say, 
Adam and Eve are always represented with this (in their case) 
impossible appendage. | 

S. 


—_— 


DR. BURN AND ANDREW MILLAR. 


* Dr. Burn having compiled with great labour, and at no small 
expence, his “ Justice of the Peace,” came up to London to 
dispose of the copy toas great an advantage as possible. After 
hawking it about among different booksellers, some of whom 
absolutely rejected it, and others offered him terms to which 
he could not subscribe, he resolved to return home, and bury 
the MS. in oblivion. On mentioning his business and dis- 
appointment to his landlord, mine host, who was a good-natured 
fellow, but no scholar, advised him to apply to Andrew Millar, 
who sometimes used his house, and lived in the neighbourhood, 
Mr. Burn .took his counsel, and the MS. was committed to 
Millar for examination. The bookseller desired a friend of his 
belonging to the profession, to give his judgment on it ;—it was 
soon returued with an encomium. On Burn’s calling to ascer- 
tain its fate, Millar asked him his terms, to which the other 
candidly replied, that the highest price he had been offered 
was twenty guineas. “ Sir,” says Millar, ‘I will give you two 
hundred pounds for the work, and if it reaches another edition, 
I will make you a further compensation.” The astonished 
parson cheerfully closed the bargain, and the honest bookseller 
profited by his generosity. 
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AN ESSAY ON DRAMATIC SIMPLICITY OF SENTIMENT 
AND DICTION. 


SIR, 

I have long thought that an absurd imitation of Shakspeare’s 
antiquated phraseology has been, in some measure, the cause of 
our entire declension from simplicity in the later productions of 
the stage. Our modern drama is generally an heterogeneous 
contexture of quaint expression, insipid pun, and unnatural 
fustian, communicated in that species of style, which Dryden 
not unhappily denominated “ prose run mad.” Much as I 
admire the figurative boldness and lofty conception of our 
literary ancestors, I am not yet enthusiast enough to allow them 
purity of language. Every person acquainted with the most 
famous authors of Elizabeth's time, will acknowledge thata 
boastful display of technical pedantry was too often substituted 
in place even of the common tongue, as then current. The 
historian and philosopher were no less guilty of this false taste 
than the poet, as is evident from the elaborate pages of the 
great Rawleigh and the greater Bacon, who, with a cumberous 
luxuriancy of learning, have rendered some of their choicest 
compositions either metaphorically turgid, or metaphysically 
obscure. The wild scheme of Sidney, though the politest 
scholar of his age, to engraft the Roman with the English idiom, 
is sufficiently ridiculous in its ill success, and few have followed 
an example so preposterous and extravagant. It is, indeed, 
rather wonderful that the prose writers of this reign are the most 
obsolete and affected ; and that Spencer, who from the nature 
of his subject, might have taken the greatest liberty, is, in reality, 
antiquated as he may seem to some people, the chastest, and, 
of course, the most classical amongst them. 

Jn the sprightlier days' of Charles, so much had the import- 
ation of French phrases prevailed, that it almost threatened final 
extermination to the old hereditary Saxon; and the language 
became a flimsy patchwork of Gallicisms, as it had been, just 
before, of Greek and Latin innovations. I have frequently, at 
this more advanéed period of cultivated diction, considered it 
no small disgrace to the invention of our countrymen, that we 


are forced, certainly through indolence or caprice, to copy 
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from our neighbours almost every scientific term proper to the 
mechanic or military art; and even the fine wits, ‘the mob 
of gentlemen who write with ease,” esteem it a vast accom- 
plishment to interlace their productions with this pilfered 
tinsel. 

Although I confess Addison’s style to be a perfect and 
delightful model, yet I cannot help thinking that the world has 
been extremely and deliberately unjust to the primary exer- 
tions of Stee'e. I not only admire his periodical lucubrations 
for their fortunate exhibition of versatile fancy, for their easy 
and polished humour, and for their superior excellence of ethic 
admonition ; but I likewise applaud him as the manly restorer 
of scenic decency of plot, interesting, not intricate, and of 
dialogue, sprightly, though not splendid. The sentiments of 
Cato are confessedly elevated and noble, but, alas! too far 
removed beyond the sphere of common life, while even the 
most censorious may allow that there is moderate emulation 
of virtue still remaining sufficient to impress any spectator 
not totally callous, with a respect and love for the beneficent, 
affable, and elegant character of Bevil. 

Swift may be impartially estimated amongst the highest for 
his clear sententious gravity, and the unembarressed brilliancy 
of his conception, which could render the thorny path of dispu- 
tation agreeable, and enliven the severity of politics with 
captivating emanations of genuine wit; but being in no wise 
related to our design, his beauties can be only mentioned and 
admired. We now return to our principal objects, the drama 


and its children; whose perfections we shall endeavour, in a 


_ cursory way, to discriminate and point out for imitation. 

The immortal Shakspeare, from the narrow limits of his edu- 
cation and original habits of life, must necessarily have adopted 
many vulgarisms and low conceits, very improper for a modern 
to copy; and as for his happier and sublimer flights, they are, 
indeed, inimitable. Jonson’s comedies, with all their merit, are 
so laboriously stiff, and the j oint compositions of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, with all their wit, so insufferably licentious, that I can 


select, from the whole dramatic galaxy of these times, but one. 


author, not quite exceptionable as to regularity and moral pre- 
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cision, and this author is Massinger. His incidents are, gene- 


rally, well conducted, his unities are regarded with some atten- 


' tion, his characters delineated in a masterly and forcible manner, 
- and his dialogue, considering the age he wrote in, remarkably 
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- chaste and nervous. I am surprised that more of his plays are 


not revived and adapted forrepresentation, which they might be 
with very little trouble and less expence, as they are seldom 


_ loaded with pageantry and shew, too often the only recommend- 


ation of those things we at present, not inaptly, call spectacles. 

Theobald, whom Pope, with more malice than justice, chose 
for the unfortunate butt of his satirical spleen, lias written a play, 
which I think could be still successfully introduced to the 
stage. It is in the style and manuer of Shakspeare, to whose 
pen Theobald himself attributed it, alledging that he had merely 
altered a few passages in the manuscript, and presumed on some 
trivial addition. The hero, who is frantic, had a very striking 
likeness to Octavian, but whether the ingenious author of the 
Mountaineers was aware of the fortuitous resemblance or not, I 


‘cannot pretend to determine. 


There is another composition which I liave formerly read with 
much pleasure, a tragedy, entitled, ‘‘ The Fatal Extravagance,” 
but I cannot recollect its author’s name, nor did | see any name 
atlixed to it. It is full of simple pathos, deeply affecting, and no 
inconsiderable painting of domestic sorrow. Why are so many 


Jewels suffered to lie by, when the town is so often deluded with 


empty glitter, most evanescent frivolity? One would almost 
suppose that the kingdom was inhabited by a race of laughing 
philosophers, from the paucity of good tragic productions; or that 
they were, in fact so completely miserable in their own gloomy 
situation, that they could afford no room for the admission of 
fictitious misfortune. 

Though I cannot reconcile myself to that strange jumble of 
smile and tear, levity and anguish, which constitutes a tragi- 
comedy, or what we more emphatically term a play; first, as 
the introduction of the comic must always weaken the energy of 
the tragic part; and, secondly, as the emotion of different 
passions at one moment, like an hysteric, is not in itself pleasing ; 
yet I must give the palm to one whose two great productions 
are thus huddled together, as “‘ The Poet of the Heart.” This 
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intellectual sovereign is Southerne, whose Isabella and Oronooko 
must charm as long as the human breast can feel, or the human 
passions can be interested. 

I know that those authors who countenance tragi-comedy the 
most, aver that it is a true and faithful delineation of the che- 
quered scenes of real life ; no indifferent plea in its favour: yet 
Dryden, who was an adept in the practice, lays the blame on the 
distempered and vitiated taste of the audience; and Southerne, 
in a prologue, has these lines— 

You see we try all shapes, and shifts, and arts, 

To tempt your favours, and regain your hearts: 
We weep and laugh, join grief and mirth together, 
Like rainand sunshine, mix’d, in April weather. 


Capricious, indeed, were the good critics of their time, who 
could prefer rhyme to reason, who extolled the Spartan Dame 
and the Fate of Capua, beyond Isabella, and were better pleased 
with Don Carlos, than the Venice Preserved of the same author. 
After all, I confess that the more vulgar scenes of Isabella are 
necessary and natural; and that those of Oronooko are con- 
ducted with much ingenuity throughout; but what reader of 
sensibility, whocan pity perverted genius, will not be concerned 
at the expiring quibble which the poet hath so unluckily put 
into the mouth of the honest, unrepining, Aboan ?— 

I had a liring sense 


Of all your royal favours ; but this last (meaning the dagger) 
Strikes through my heart. 


In this piece I could, on strict perusal, remark many more 
deviations of this kind from nature and her expression; but the 
whole is so animated, so eloquent, so sublime, and yet so simple, 
that it would be a sort of censorial stoicism to quarrel with 
trifles. 

What can I say of Otway; the plaintive, the tender, the soul- 
distracting, profligate Otway; who, by some secret magic of pre- 
vailing numbers, can bid us, at one moment, pity and detest, scorn 
and admire, and shed the sympathizing tear over the fall of vice 
itse!f! To wave Venice Preserved, whose hero is a factious cut- 
throat, and whose second hero is an uxorious, treacherous, 
whimpering coward, let us turn tothe Orphan. Not to say that 
Monimia is an exact semblance ofa longing, irresolute, boarding- 
school girl; Chamont an ungrateful, hot-headed bully, deserving 
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to be cashiered from any regiment ; and Acasto a mere walking 
old gentleman ; how horrid, how absurd is the fraternal com- 
pact !.and how blameable the professed hypocrisy and deceit of 
Castalio, .who will not own he is justly punished, yet who does 
not deplore that punishment at the end! It is the skill, the 
fancy, the irresistible witchery of the poet, that elicits light from 
darkness and averts the dazzled eye from deformity by a Jast insi- 
nuative enchantment of verbal delusion. Take away sentiment 
and diction, pathetic expostulation, and the voice of nature 
personified, where will the splendid fabric vanish? [What 
shall we discover but licentiousness and disgust beneath this veil 
of roses? Such are the charms of appropriate and energetic 
language. 

The auther of Douglas, in our own days, has received great 
and deserved encomium: he was certainly initiated in the 
school of Southerne, and particularly happy in the choice of 
his materials ; yet strange as it may appear, some of his inci- 
dents bear no slight resemblance to those in a very whimsical 
comedy. It is wonderful this similarity, though quite immar- 
terial, has not been observed by those who have either seen or 
read the Rehearsal. Old Norval in the one, and the Fisherman 
in the other, are the same; there is a casket saved, and a prince 
discovered. Butas it may be no unentertaining employ to com- 
pare both performances; to remark the; association of ideas 
in different heads; and to be convinced how nearly our loftier 
efforts may be allied to the burlesque: I leave this task to the 
curiosity of the reader. Douglas is Sertainly the last boast 
of the buskined muse which I have seen or expect to see during 
the prevalence of pantomime. 

There area few plays, now entirely laid by or only perused 
by the friends of true dramatic taste, which I shall beg leave 
to enumerate and recommend, more for their purity of style 
and correctness of execution, than for those poetical beauties 
they so eminently possess. Such are Fenton’s Mariamne, 
Hughes’s Siege of Damascus, and Frowd’s Philotas and Fall 
of Saguntum ; the two last are admirable examples of strong 
patriotic sentiment, and evince very extensive powers of decla- 
mation. Whitehead’s Roman Father, though not entirely 
discarded from the modern stage, is, in many places, tedious 
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and tame ; the catastrophe is too shocking even for the upper 
gallery: the death ofa sister.bya brother’s hand is not calcu- 
lated to inspire admiration, the object of the poet, and on the 
whole it is much inferior to Brooke’s Gustavus Vasa. 

As it would appear rather ridiculous even tu class a_ poetical 
maniac amongst those sons of the legitimate drama whom I 
have proposed as worthy of imitation, I have reserved Lee for 
the last. He was certainly a man of amazing fancy; even his 
extravagances would set up a dozen of our piddling playwrights; 
but it is my business to elucidate his perfections, not his fau!ts 
His Theodosius, to “‘ talk big” in his own manner, is prodigal 
of beauties; the character of Varanus, the lover, ts finely con- 
ceived, and delicately finished; nor is the rough, warlike 
bluntness of old Marcia without its pecul'ar charm. It is to 
be observed, that the scene between Theodosius and this honest 
veteran has given rise to two of the same complexion ; one between 
Anthony and Ventidius, in Dryden's All for Love; the other 
between Juba and Syphax, m Addison’s Cato. They are 
all equally excellent. His Rival Queens, on account of a mad 
hero, suited well with the abilities of a mad poet; and there 
are various beautiful touches through the course of the piece; 
yet, what ts very wonderful, considering its shewy decoration, 
triumphal entry, and magnificeot banquet, it is rarely per- 
formed. In my opinion, amidst all its wild horrors and bloody 
preparation, there is much good writing im a play of his 
entitled L. Junius Brutus; and I donot fear to stand by my 
opinion at this period, when the playhouse is a complete 
sepulchre, stuffed with hobgoblins, monsters, devils, and 
monkeys. IMMERITO. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


a 


THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD; 
IN TEN CANTOS, 


With other Occasional Pieces, by James Montgomery, author of the West 
Indies, &c. page 304. Longman & Co. 


Mr. Montgomery is a pleasing poet, and an amiable moralist ; 
and in proportion, therefore, as we value his former efforts, 
have been our grief and disappointment that he should have 
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forsaken his apppropriate subjects, to select a theme, to which 
even the loftiest powers have been found unequal. If Milton 
in his adoption of the facts and language of scripture labours 
beneath the greatuess of his subject, who can expect that Mr. 
Montgomery should escape the disgrace of absolute and unpitied 
failure? or refrain from wondering after his enumerating with 
so evident a conviction of their reality, the obstacies opposed to 
the successful execution of his task, at the confidence or the 
caprice that has urged him to such misplaced and unfortunate 
perseverance. 

In a modest, yet by no means cringing preface, the author 
appears perfectly convinced of the difficulties he must labour 
under in describing events, persons, and things, that appeared 
and occurred in the antedeluvian wra; for, as “there is no 
authentic history of the world from the creation to the deluge, 
besides that which is found in the first chapter of Genesis,”’ it 
must necessarily follow that the characters, &c. which the poet 
bodies forth, can be generally but the creatures of his own fancy, 
and those very creatures which appear to him not out of cha- 
racter, to the reader may seem outre and unnatural. His story 
again must be an entire fiction, but then, says the author, * It 
is the fiction that represents truth, and that is truth; truth in 
the essence, though not in the name ; truth in the spirit, though 
not in the letter ;” still, however, he does not despair. ‘‘ He 
asks no favour, he deprecates no censure; nor shall (says he) the 
facility with which “ mach malice and little wit” might turn inte 
ridicule every line he has written, deter him from leaving the 
whole to the mercy of general readers.” Although we do not 
come under the qualification of general readers, yet Mr. Mont- 
gomery shall never have just cause to class us among those 
censors of literature who mix “ much malice’ with their judg- 
ments ; however he may fancy us enlisting under the banners of 
the “‘ witless” tribes of the day. 

On the eastern side of the Tigris and Euphrates the author 
supposes the younger children of Adam to dwell, possessing the 
land of Eden: in process of time, after the sons of God had 
formed connexions with the daughters of men, and there were 
giants on the earth, the latter assumed to be lords and rulers 
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over mankind, ’till among themselves arose one, excelling all his 
brethren in power, who hecame their king, and by their aid, 
subdued all the inhabitants of the earth, except the land of 
Eden. This land at the head of a mighty army, principally 
composed of the descendants of Cain, he has invaded and con- 
quered, even to the banks of the Euphrates, at the opening of 
the action of the poem. Thus far the author, and as the fable 
of the poem is not very complicated, we shall unravel no more 
than is necessary for our readers to understand the extracts we 
are about to make. 
The chief personage in the poem is a youth. 
in fancy, 





A youthful mother’s only hope was he, 
Whose spouse and kindred on a festal day 
Precipitate destruction swept away ; 
Earthtrembled, opened, and entomb'd them all ; 
She saw them sinking, heard their voices call 
Beneath the gulph, and agoniz’d, aghast, 

On the wild verge of eddying ruin cast, — 
Felt in one pang, at that convulsive close, 
A widow’s anguish, anda mother’s throes ; 
A babe sprang forth, an inauspicious birth, 
Where all had perished that she loved on earth. 
Forlorn and helpless onthe upriven ground, 
The parent with her offspring Enoch found ; 
And there with tender care, and timely aid, 
Home to the Patriarch’s glen his charge convey'd. 


As Javan grows up, (for such was the name of the “ babe”). 


he sighs for freedom, and is eager to mingle in that world which 
as yet “‘ by fame alone he knew”—-yet filial piety and tender- 
ness for awhile repressed the ambitious thought, and he endea- 
vours for his mother’s sake to render his quiet home dear te 
himself; ; 

“But whenher weary age could watch no more, 

When to the grave her timeless corse he bore, 

Not Enoch’s counsels could his steps restrain ; 


He fled and sojourn’d in the land of Cain.” 
From listening to the tones of Jubal’s lyre, he becymes a 
minstrel of superior note, and attracts the attention, and is ad- 
mitted into the favour of ‘*The Giant king.” Still Javan was 
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unhappy, for finding the charms of the world far beneath the 
expectations inexperience had engendered, and a warm fancy had 
painted, sorrow and something very near akin to remorse, had 
taken possession of his now better formed mind. The seat of 
his youthful joys and sports, the once-prized society of admiring 
friends, and above all, the object of his first affections, the 
neglected Zillah, now held once again the chief sway over his 
wishes and entirely superseded the dream of glory. He escapes 
from the camp of the besiegers, of the remnant of the Edenites, 
and covered by the veil of night, bends his steps to the Patriarch’s 
glen. The following beautiful lines alone would stamp Mr. 
Montgomery no mean poet; we do not know but that they are 
equal to any thing we have been called upon to peruse for a 
long time past: it must be premised that the youth had reached 
in safety the spot of his childhood, and had discovered his 
mistress asleep. . 


“ Moments there are that in their sudden flight, 
Bring the slow mysteries of years to light, 
Javan,in one transporting instant knew 

That all he wish’d; and all he fear’d, was true ; 
For whilst the harlot world his soul possess’d, 
Love seem’d a crime in his apostate breast ; 
How could he tempt her innocence to share 
His poor ambition, and his fixt despair? 

But now the phantoms of a wandering brain, 
And wounded spirit cross’d his thoughts in vain; 
Past sins and follies, cares, and woes forgot, 
Peace, virtue, Zillah, seem’d his present lot; 
Where’er he look’d, around him or above, 

All was the pledge of truth, the work of Love! 


Thus on the slumbering maid while Javan gazed, 
With quicker swell her hidden bosom rais’d 

The shadowy tresses that profusely shed 

Their golden wreaths from her reclining head ; 
A deeper crimson mantled o’er her cheek, 

Her close lip quiver’d as in act to speak, 

While broken sobs and tremors of unrest 

The inward trouble of a dream express’d: 
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f a Atlength, amidst imperfect murmurs fell, 
if The name of “ Javan,” and a low “ farewell!” 
7 Ft Tranquil again, her cheek resum’d its hue, 
' And soft as infancy her breath she drew.” 
Mi 
iW The death of Adam, of Abel, the history, &c. of Cain, and “ 
if i of the Giant King, are related, till in the eighth canto, we learn in 
bs the destruction of the defenders of Eden and the capture of the hi 
rf patriarchs with Javan, Zillah, &c. rm 
: “ Slaves smite the traitor! be his limbs consign'd be 
‘ “% To flames, his ashes scattered to the wind” 
ua Is the sentence of the conqueror on Javan. Our readers will, 
i we are assured, thank us for extracting the answer of Javan, for, 
" independent of its merits as good poetry, it has the superior one 
of teaching usa lesson which every one would do well to copy— 
resignation to the will of Him, ‘who rides the whirlwind” and a 
f decrees the fate of man, and a firm assurance that he can pro- di 
tect, and will reward, if we merit such favours, when all other RC 
, = frends fail. | hi 
+ Monarch! to thee no traitor here I stand; f 
ii j These are my brethren, this my native land; | 
L My native land by sword and fire consumed, di 
“i | My brethren captive, and to death foredoom'd ; Sa 
Lie To these, indeed, a rebel in my youth, 
1h A fugitive apostate from the truth ; 
F Too late repentant I confess my crime, ch 
He And mourn o’er lost irrevocable time. nied 
i When from thy camp by conscience urg’d to flee, pr 
hy I plann’d no wrong, I laid no snare fur thee: de 
a Did I provoke these sons of innocence : an 
‘al Against thy arms to rise in vain defence? 
| F No; I conjured them ere this threatened hour 
i ] In sheltering forests to escape thy power. 
Hh Firm in their rectitude they scorned to fly ; B 
Thy foesthey were not ;---they resolved to die. ; 
} i Yet think not thomgh amidst thy warlike bands. 
i | They lie beyond redemption in thine hands: 
' The God in whom they trust may help them still, . = 
} They know He can deliver, and He will ; th 
; Whether by life or death, affects them not, wl 


IR On his decres , not thine, they rest their lot. 
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For me unworthy with the just they share 
Death or deliverance, this is Javan’s prayer: 
Mercy, O God! to thee in life be shewn; 

I die rejoicing, if I die alone. | 


We regret that our limits will not allow us to record the beau- 


tifuland pathetic scene that follows, where Zillah, the now ador- 

: ing Zillah clings to her Javan, and franticly demands to share 

; his fate, and so be united in another and a better world. There 
is something also forcibly grand and impressive in the blasphemer 
being changed to a living monument of God’s justice and power. 

A frost was onhis nerves, and on his veins 

a A fire, consuming with infernal pains ; 

t Conscious, though motionless, his limbs were grown, 

e Alive to suffering, but alive in stone. 

> On the unmeaning epithets, inaccurate rhymes, aud phrase- 

d ology, by which the ‘“ World before the flood” is occasionally 

- distinguished, we shall abstain from comment. Mr. Mont- 

PY gomery is chiefly unfortunate in his subject, and congratulating 


his return to lighter and less sacred themes, we gladly dismiss 
from our remembers the indications of weakness or bad taste 


that always tarnish the splendor of established talent when 
dissatisfied with its due proportion of merited praise, it engages 


in undertakings to which it is consciously unequal. 

In his minor poems le appears in his natural garb and 
character, and though the reader will be frequently disgusted 
even in his odes and soliloguies with occasional instances of 
prettiness, feebleness, and absurdity, he will be generally 
delighted by tenderness of sentiment, ingenuity of thought, 
and forcible and melodious versification. 

H. 
Se 


MEMOIRS OF JOHN HORNE TOOKE, 
By Alexander Stephens, Esq. of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, 
2 vols. 8vo. One Guinea. Longman. 


Though the present life of Mr. Tooke is distinguished by a 
melancholy absence of those powers of reflection and expression 
that distinguish the writings of those avowed competitors, 
whom Mr. Stephens has ou‘stripped inthe race of biography, 
F2 
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and though the magnitude of .the two volumes is increased 
without any addition to their value by the insertion of Mr. 
Tooke’s speeches on the hustings, yet we regard it on the whole 


‘as extremely creditable :o the talents and the industry of its 


author. It was the object of Mr. Stephens’ bookseller to bring 
into the literary market, at a given time, a saleable commodity, 
and he has fulfilled his duty like a clever and expeditious work- 
man. To sentiment, philosophy, or criticism, he has no preten_ 
sions, but as a rapid, and sometimes animated, recorder of well- 
known facts, and as a skilful selector of materials, he appears 
in a much more satisfactory and respectable light, than in any 
of his hasty and inaccurate quartoes. _He was personally inti- 
mate with IJorne Tooke, and appears to have obtained the con- 
fidence of his family: he took occasion at various times to 


record the singular sayings and bon mots of the object of his 


biography ; and his estimate of his talents and character appears 
to be as distinct and impartial, as could be expected from a 
surviving friend. The style of Mr. Stephens is generally fluent 
and correct, and from the beginning to the end of his book, he 
keeps steadily in view the conduct and progress of his hero, 
without indulging in superfluous reflection or digression. 

The most important particulars of his life are so familiar to 
the public, that it would be superfluous to retrace them; and 
the following table, drawn up by himself, will elucidate the 
more obscure and doubtful portions of his history. 

1736 June, born *t. Anne's Soho. 

1743 Soho Square Academy. 

1744 Westminster. 

1746 Eton. 

1753 Seven Oaks, Kent, a private tutor. 

1754 Ravenstone, Northamptonshire, do. 

1755 Cambridge, St. John’s College. 

1756 Inner Temple. 

1760 Brentford. 

1763 France, with Elwes. 

1765 Petition of an Englishman. 

1766 Italy, with Taylor. 

1768 Wilkes’s election for Middlesex. 

1769 Sermon and Foote’s Appeal. 

1774 Custody of Sergeant at Arms, House of Commons. 
1775 American advertisement 

1777 Trial, King’s Bench Prison ; Letter to Mr. Dunning 
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1778 Proceedings, Frvor. 

1779 Grant: rejected at Inner Temple. 
1780 Facts. 

1784 Letter to Lord Ashburton. 

1786 Diversions of Purley. 

1787 Prince of Wales. 

1788 Portraits. 

1790 Westminster Flection. 

1792 Trial of Action, Fox. 

1794 Privy Council; Newgate Trial. 
1796 Westminster Election. . 


The colloquial reputation of Mr. Tooke must have depended 
on the fluency of his delivery and the attraction of his manner, 
rather than on the intrinsic brilliance or solidity of his remarks. 
The memoranda of Mr. Stephens do not contain a single obser- 
vation that might not have been uttered by the biographer him- 


- self, or by those ladies on whose history he is so laudably obscure. 


The reports of his conversation contain, however, some curious 
particulars. ‘fle accused Murphy of going to a common 
friend immediately before his own trial for treason, with the 
express intention of inducing him to withdraw his support, under 
pretext that a plot had actually existed; that the proof was 
complete, and that Tooke and all his associates would assuredly 
be executed.” His favorite authors were Machiavel and George 
Buchanan. Mr. Tooke would not suffer him (Voltaire) to be 
compared to any of our great English literary characters, 
and was accustomed to pronounce him “inferior in every thing, 
inferior as a poet, a biographer, and au historian.” He hated 
Johnson, and was accustomed to mention with scorn his philo- 
logical labours. Boswell dining one day at Dolly’s, along with 
a company, of which Mr. Tooke constituted a part, some 
little altercation unfortunately ensued, and the former is said to 
have left the room because the latter said ‘‘ d——nit.”” They 
afterwards made up the quarrel, in a manner to which Boswell 
was too much accustomed in the latter periods of life, by play_ 
ing ata drinking bout of raw brandy. Mr. Tooke was fond 
of a jolt, and would drive for a couple of hours through the 
most unequal streets. He spoke freely of jacobins, levellers, 
and the disaffected in general; all the prophets. he observed, 
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might be classed under the last of these denominations, particu- 
larly Jeremiali, who was notorious for complaining of hard 
times; in short, all these were mere libellers, aid nearly all 
perished by violent deaths, except Daniel, who was thrown into 
the den of the attorney general, and escaped merely by a miracle. 
In the opinion of Mr. Tooke, Bonaparte possessed all the qua- 
lities of a great genius, and was truly a hero. On approaching 
the table during a visit to Wimbledon, Mr. Stephens observed 2 
diagram before him, consisting of a human figure, and looking 
attentively at this, he pointed out the ducts, with a gall stone in 
fransitu, observing, that this was precisely his ewn case during 
that very moment; ard coolly added, ‘that if the stone did 
not descend so jar, within a given space of time, mortification 
niust ensue, and extinction be the consequence.” 

On Mr. Tooke’s character as a politician, we shall refrain 
from comment. His person and manners were in the highest 
degree insinuating and attractive. In point of stature, he did 
not exeeed the middle size, but nature had formed him strong 
and athletic. His limbs were well kuit, compact, and duly pro- 
portioned, and he might have been said to be comely, rather than 
handsome in his youth. His features were regular, and his 
hair towards the latter end of life, was generally combed loosely 
over the temples, and cut close behind. His eye was eminently 
expressive; it had something pecultarly keen, as well as arch in 
it; his look seemed to denote a fund of wit and satire. No 
one was ever better calculated for colloquial disputation: or 
that duel like controversy exhibited by two disputants when pitted 
together, with the breadth of a mahogany board only between 
them. He was artful, insinuating, and dauntless: at first, his 
appearance was unpropitious, but gaining on his audience by 
degrees; after some time, he seized and retained possession at 
pleasure, both of their hearts and understandings, and when 
obliged to contend for superiority, he conducted himself with 
seeming modesty; artful, unassuming, temperate; he received 
the charge of his antagonist without emotion, repelled his 
assanit with interest, and finally ended by becoming victor. 

The sarcastic remark of Mr. Wilkes that the “parson never 
laughed” was insome degree verified in his latter years. It 
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was evident that no one could tell a story or enjoy a joke 
hetter, but he seemed in general to keep his passions in abey- 
ance, and seldom or never exhibited signs of that obstreporous 
and convulsive merriment which others so frequently display 
and enjoy. We seemed particularly attentive to the fadies, 
and uo one was able to compliment them with more graceful- 
ness and delicacy. With boys or girls he seemed to have 
renewed his vouth, and they seldom left him without a deep 
impression of his wisdom and benevolence. 

_ A propensity to bacchanal'an intemperance, till within a few 
vears of his death, had debased his manners and injured his 
constitution ; nor was the brilliance of his conversation a sufh- 
cient atonement for the multiplicity of his oaths. 

As an orator, his language on great occasions was nervous 
and animated: his voice, too, was avell suited for eloquence, 
but he was eminently deficient in gesticulation. Although 
at times exhibiting all the fervid precipitancy of genius, yet, 
in general, his manner was tame, his articulation monotonous: 
and nothing but his knowledge of those master springs. which 
regulate the human heart, could have rendered him popular. 
It was thus, that, without appearing animated himself, he pos- 
sessed the rare art of rendering others fiery and infuriate. 

His personal intrepidity at every period of his life, was only 
equalled by the cynical severity of his language, and his prone- 
ness, to asperity in the decline ofage.: He was ardently attached 
to the church of England, to the monarchy, and the sovereign, 
a fact that obviates almost of itself, the suspicion of his identity 
with Junius. 

Mr. Stephens appears to have been peculiarly fortunate in 
obtaining even the comparatively scanty materials of which his 
volumes are composed. Having had occasion to converse on 
the subject with Sir Francis Burdett, he assured us that Mr. 
Tooke adopted towards the close of life, every possible 
means of recalling and burning his unpublished corres- 
pondence ; and expressed his conviction that po memorials of 
his private life and conversation could be given to the world. 
His gratification will be equal, therefore, to ours, in examining 
the memoranda collected by Mr. Stephens, and will induce him 
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to join in our earnest wishes that they may supply the foundation 
of a biographical memoir to some individual, of whose labours 
it can justly be said that ‘ materiam superabat opus.’ 


H. 








‘ THE GIAOUR; 
A FRAGMENT OF A TURKISH TALE, BY LORD BYRON, 
Bro. pp. 40. Murray. 


This pleasing, but hasty fragment, while it displays the talents 
of Lord Byron in a new and delighful point of view, and unites 
to the terseness and originality of Child Harold, a grace of 
manner, and a melody of verse, of which we had supposed him 
to be incapable, exhibits many unpleasing marks ofa willingness 
to sacrifice the prospect of lasting fame, to the desire of imme- 
diate notoriety. The story of the Giaour consists of a series 
of fragments, interspersed wherever the author relapses into 
weariness, or is at a loss for a comparison, with a convenient 
number of asterisks. The story, as far as it can be understood, 
depends on the clopement of the Giaour, (a cliristian, or in the 
language of Mahometauism, an infidel) with Leila, the 
beloved of Hassan, who pursues the Giaour, is defeated and 
killed. The Giaour after possessing Leila murders her, and 
buries her beneath the waves. He then retires to a monastery, 
confesses his sins and dies. The opening of the poem is sin- 
gularly confused and ungrammatical. 

“No breath of air to break the wave, 
That rolls below the Athenian’s grave, 
That tomb which gleaming o'er the cliff, 
First greets the homeward veering skiff, 


High o’er the land he saved in vain, 
When shall such hero live again?” 


Considered, however, as a collection of brilliaut passages, the 
Giaour possesses unusual and peculiar merit. The descriptions 
ef nature are beautiful and animated, they are expressed with 
pathos and facility, and the delineation of character, as far as it 
extends, is vigorous and descriminating. The subjoined com- 
parison, though not original, is expressed with singular beauty 


~and elegance. 
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on “ As rising on its purple wing, 

- The insect queen* of Eastern spring 
O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 
And leads him on from flower to flower, 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 
Then leaves him as it soars on high 
With panting heart and tearful eye: 
So beauty lures the full grown child, 
With hue as bright, on wing as wild ; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

ts Begun in folly, closed in tears ; 

es If won to equal ills betrayed, 

of Woe waits the insect and the maid, 

™ A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play and man’s caprice : 

is The lovely toy so fiercely sought, 

oa Has lost its charm by being caught, 

Ss ws For every touch that wood its stay, 

to Has brushed its brightest hues away, 

nt Till charm and hue and beauty gone, 

d "Tis left to fly or fall alone, 

: With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 

he Ah! where shall either victim rest? 

he Can this with faded pinion soar, 

id From rose to tulip as before, 

id Or beauty blighted in an hour, 

™ Find joy within her broken bower ? 

a No: gayer insects fluttering by, 


Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shown, 
To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame. 


The subjoined description will afford the reader some relief 
from the usual monotony of similar effusions. 


he Her eye’s dark charms ’twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the gazelle: 

-” it will assist thy fancy well, 

th On her fair cheek’s unfading hue 

it . - The young pomegranates blossoms strew 

“ Their bloom in blushes ever new : 

ty Her hair in hyacinthine flow, 


When left to roll its folds below ; 


; Note, *The blue winged butterfly of Kashmeer. 
4 VoL, IIT. G 
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As ’midst her handmaids in the hall, 
She stood superior to them all, 
Hath swept the marble where her feet, 
Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet, 
Ere from the cloud that gave it birth 
It fell and caught one stain of earth. 

™ * * * * * * 


Lord Byron has now convinced the public and his friends, that 
his genius is not less successfully devoted to the lighter graces 
of poetry than to the cultivation of the severer muses. With 
great talents, however, he has yet done nothing worthy of him- 
self: his Childe Harolde abounds with imperfections, the result 
of hasty and negligent composition, and the Giaour appears to 
be a hasty and careless effort, either composed in less fortunate 
times for pecuniary purposes, or written in the intervals of relax- 
ation from more important avocations. Since he has done so 


much, with labour so comparatively trifling, we confidently pre- 


dict his arrival at a still more eminent degree of poetical 
excellence, when experience has taught him the prudence and 


the utility of systematic and legitimate exertion. 
H. 





nal 
POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 
By Edward Lord Thurlow ; 12mo. White, Cochrane and Co. 1813. 





The present volumes contain the most splendid and decisive 
evidence of poetical talents, combined with the amiable feel- 
ings and romantic enthusiasm that distinguish Lord Thurlow’s 
personal character. He expresses the ardor of friendship, and 
describes the pleasures most natural to a contemplative and 
studious mind, with a felicity of diction and a terse propriety of 
allusion that are equally beautiful and original. He rivals the 
objects of his imitation even in their own style of thought and 
versification ; and ennobles conceits that, in the productions of 
less animated writers, would be insipid and ridiculous. That 
we do not indulge in exaggerated praise, the subjoimed extracts 
will sufficiently evince :— | 

TO A BELOVED FRIEND. 
The sun is not more prodigal of light, 
Nor liberty more native to the air, 


‘The purple rose more lovely to the sight, 
Or glory to poetic minds more fair, 
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Than thou to all that know thee and admire, 
Art dear for virtue and unfeigned truth, 
A mind that burns with everlasting fire. 
And feeds on wisdom in unclouded youth ; 
In thee is love of labour and of fame, 
And pleasure for thy native land to die, 

_ Thy light is lit at pure religion's flame, 
To guide thy steps to immortality ; 
And with unfading honor may’st thou bloom, 
And late return to thy celestial home! 

AUTUMN. 

Now gaze the stags upon the grassy brooks, 
Then slowly thro’ their leafy walks retire, 
The huntsman from his close shut casement looks, 
And heaps new wood upon his blazing fire, 
The lowing kine from out the flowery meads, 
Now pale and frozen under shelter stand 
And plough and wain are idle on the land. 
The hind within the house his labour plies, 
The dreaming hound upon the earth is laid, 
The flapping sea-gull from the eastward flies, 
And robin now can perch on axe and spade ; 
This, this, is autumn, when the freezing sky, 
And mournful air proclaim the winter nigh! 

‘But the admiration of existing models may be carried too 
far, and the youthful poet is always in danger of mistaking 
the peculiarities that debase their merit, for the constituents of 
excellence. Lord Thurlow is adopting their terseness of lan- 
guage, has too nearly approached their quaintness of expression, 
and in attempting to equal their loftiest flights, has soared into . 
the more familiar regions of bombast. In his advertisement, he 
informs us that his design is faulty, but with some enlargement 
might be ‘‘capable of all poetical adornment.” Intending to 
describe the fairness of a lady’s countenance, he declares that 
“it faults olympus,” and the subjoined lines have many paral- 
lels throughout the volume in quaintness and extravagance. 

“Most favored Lord, in whose pure intellect, 
The temple of divine humanity, 

The eternal muses triumph, which affvct, 

Of all that lives above the lamping sky ; 

With what enlarged pinion shall I fly, 

‘T’ attain the glory of this argument, 


That on thy rising wisdom can’t descry, 
‘The star that shall enlighten our firmament.” 


G2 
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From errors like those of which the preceding passage is an 
| exa'ple, Lord Thurlow can only be secured by long and assi- 
i duous cultivation of the legitimate masters of English poetry. 
It isdue to the public and to himself, that talents so brilliant as 
those he confessedly possesses, should no longer be debased or 
| obscured by laboured deformities. His imagination, his fertile , 
i, and his sentiments worthy of the poet and the christian ; it yet 
remains, that he should display the necessary qualities of refined 
taste and cultivated judgment. H. 
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Mriginal and fugitive 
POETRY. 
j ae 
i LINES 

Qn Mr. Wroughton’s * attentions to Miss , of Berkhampstead. 


E Cease, Richard, cease, Amelia’s hate to prove, 
| And to some kinder object speak of love ; 
| Thy sighs and tears, and anxious vows are vain; 
She’ll ne’er be Wrought-on to reward thy pain. 
*Not Mr. Wroughton the actor. | 


——> 
DRURY LANE MANAGEMENT. 


While Marshal Raymond leads New Drury’s train, 
Thro’ all the fruitless toils of the campaign, 

One sturdy General meets him in the field, 

And soon will force Abomalique to yield ; 

Firm in resolve, and terrible in action, 

Whose name is General Dissatisfaction. 


— ie 


To the THEATRICAL INQUISITOR. 


Two scholars, young in classic lore, 
Who ne’er had been in town before, 
Eager to visit Drury’s stage 

That marvel of the present age, 
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Repair'd the other night to see 
Our Murphy’s Grecian Tragedy. 
On every scene they turn’d their eyes 
With growing wonder and surprise, 
For here notyrannizing law 
Of classic mode was held in awe ; 
No slavish observation here, 
Ofcustoms, such as fools revere, 
Check’d Genius in its active tide, 
Or shackled R—m—d’s power and pride. 
One banner waving o’er his head, 
One trumpet sounding as he fled, 
‘* Sicilia’s tyrant” march’d in state, 
Accompanied by warriors eight, 
Whose armour, various as their height, 
Appear’d no ordinary sight. 
But oh! how charm’d their optics rove, 
Astonish’d round that scene of love, 
The “ temple of Olympian Jove!” 
Full in the midst ‘ Eudocia’s tomb” 
Cast o’er the king its friendly gloom ; 
Atop were seen, with caution sorted, 
Some skulls by crossing bones supported, 
To prove perhaps, tho’ who but owns 
The wond’rous fact ?—that Greeks had bones ; 
Close stationed under which, unfolded 
With art no Worse than modern moulded, 
Cast iron doors, aGreek invention, 
Which hist’ry has forgot to mention, 
But R—m—d’s penetrating care 
Discovered it, and prov’d it there, 
Guardian of these on either hand, 
A bending female held her stand, 
And view’d, no doubt, with many a tear, 
Some half-grown angels who were near, 
Hovering with ill-made wings, among 
Some pillars that were rang’d along : 
Some ten or twelve our scholars counted 
By Doric capitals surmounted ; 
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Of Egypt’s shape their columns tall, 
Their bases of no shape at all ; 

These serv'd to prop a Gothic dome, 
Which neither felt nor look’d ‘ at home,” 
And gave, like paint to R—m—d’s face, 
An added oddness to the place, 

For one and all they seem’d to stare, 

In wonder how they could come there. 


Certain that no succeeding scene 
Could rival what they just had seen 
Our scholars wisely took their leave, 
And pass’d the relict of their eve, 
In sketching at a random view, 

The facts which I transmit to you. 


PHILO-DRAMATICUS. 
eB 


THE ARBOR OF LOVE; 
A BALLAD. 


’Twas down by yon coppice an arbor I form’d, 
Of woodbines and myrtles ’twas wove, 

The lianet and goldfinch there sought an abode, 
For twas sacred to comfort and love. 


The brooklet that run round the fout of my bow’r, 

O’er its course as it murmured along, 

Seem’d to vibrate, and check its swift stream to attend 
To the notes of the robin’s sweet song. 


Methonght as [ sat, that a seraph ‘approach'd, 

But research my false hopes dd disclose ; 

Twas nought but the hawthorn opposing the breeze, 
That would visit too roughly the rose. 


From my bosom each sigh that escaped, Zephyr mock’d, 
When I breath’d her sweet name in a prayer, 

The words echoed softly the tender response, 

_ And each tree bore the charms of my fair. 


Chill winter’s rude blasts; nipp’d my hopes in the bud, 
The birds from my arbor they drove, 
The woodbine and myrtle ; by blights withering hand, 


She destroy’d with my comfort and love, 
W.A. D. 
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MEMORANDA DRAMATICA. 
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THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 

June 26, The Castle of Andalusia ; Seeing’s Believing ; *Hole in the Wall, 
(Mr. Spring’s night). 
*THE HOLE IN THE WALL. 

If a series of hackneyed tricks without connection or ingenuity, 
are entitled to the appellation ofa plot, and a plot be necessary in 
the construction ofa farce, the Hole in theWall possesses one claim 
atleast to the latter appellation, notwithstanding the absence of 
wit in the dialogue, and of originality or humour in the charac- 
ters. Old Stubborn (Lovegrove) is the guardian of Emily, and 
Mrs. Latchet (Mrs. Sparkle) of her twin sister, Flirtilla. Mr. 
Stubborn having frequent occasion to visit Mrs. Latchet on the 
subject of their respective charges, he one day ‘lost his old 
heart,” and gave her a written promise of marriage. But, on 
comparing the charms of Mrs. Latchet, at fifty-eight, with those 
of his ward, Miss Emily, at eighteen, he changes his resolution, 
and to avoid the importunities of the old woman, and prevent the 
interviews of Captain Courtney with his ward, he determines on 
secretly leaving London for a country village; but the widow 
discovering his intentions, immediately sets offin pursuit of him, 
and the house adjoining.his being unoccupied, she engages it. 
Fanny, (Miss Kelly) the attendant of Emily, conspires with Mar- 
tin, Stubborn’s servant, to frustrate his master’s scheme of marry- 


_ ing his ward, and to obtain his consent to her marriage with 


Captain Courtney. 

In pursuance of their plan, Martin communicates to Captain 
Courtney his discovery of a hole in the wall, through which he 
may have access to Emily from Mrs. Latchet’s, The Captain 
makes use of the discovery, is visited by Emily; and is seen in 
discourse with him by Peter (Oxberry), the gardener; Peter 
communicates the discovery to Stubborn, who sends Martin to 
surprise Emily at Latchet’s, while he remains posted at the door. 


Martin (Knight), of course, informs Emily and the Captain of 


their danger, and the latter returning to her guardian’s house by 
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June 28, The Rivals; Helein the Wall. 
29, Sons of Erin; Blue Devils; ibid. 
30, Fontainbleau ; Ella Rosenberg. ' 
July 1, John Bull; Hole inthe Wall. 
2, The Hypocrite ; No Song, No Supper, (Mr. Dignum’s night), 
3, The Castle of Andalusia ; Hole in the Wall. 
5, School for Scandal; Blue Devils ; ibid. 
6, Clandestine Marriage ; Hole in the Wall, (for the benefit of the 
. British Prisoners in France). 
the hole in the wall, confounds him by coming out of his own: 
habitation. After several common-place tricks and contrivances» 
Stubborn puts his hand to a bond of marriage, which is given to 
Mrs. Latchet, who has changed places with Emily, and signs 
his consent to the marriage of the other ladv, whom he supposes 
to be Latchet, but who is, in reality, his ward, to Captain Court- 
ney. On this last circumstance, forgetting that bonds and 
agreements usually include the name of the parties, and that the 
exchange of habitation would not change the names or conditions 
of the bond, the eclaircissement of Mr. Poole’s plot, exclusively 
depends. Of grace and vigor of style, and of force and origina- 
lity of character, the piece is totally destitute. The language 
of Jeremy, Emily and Stubborn nearly coincides in its generat 
structure and elevation. The dramatis persone move about 
from rooni to room, and from door to door, like so many inani- 
mate puppets, guided solely by the wires of the shewman. They 
neither excite our sympathy in the difficulties that retard their 
happiness, our laughter at their eccentricities of disposition or 
of manner, no¥ our interest in the most ludicrous of their per- 
plexities. The piece was reeeived as it deserved, and the pre- 
sent record of its merits will remain ere long the only memoria! 
of its transitory existence. 





———$—$——__—_— 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
ie 


June 26, John Bull; The Farmer. 
28, Hamlet; Tom Thumb the Great. 
29, The Castle Spectre; Bombastes Furioso, (Mr. Brandon's 
night). 
The address. at the close of the season, like all preceding 
compositions of the sane class, abound with apologies for im- 


perfections, self-congratulations on the past kindness of the 
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June 31, The Lord of the Mapor; Midas, (Mr. Sinclair's night). 
July 1, Five Miles Off; Love, Law and Physic; Harlequin and the 
Red Dwarf, (Mr. Grimaldi’s night), 
2, The Rival Soldiers; Harry Le Roy; Killing No Murder, (Mr. 
and Mrs. Bishop's night). 
3, The Jealous Wife ; the Turnpike Gate. 
.5, Harry, Le Roy; the Sleep Walker; Midas. 
6, The Tempest; Harry Le Roy, (Miss Bolton’s night). 
7, Pizarro; Personatiom; Killing No Murder, (Mr. Abbott’s 
night). e 
8, Love, Law and Physic ; Aladdin; Robinson Crusoe; Harlequin 
and the Red Dwarf. 
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public, and professions of the great things to be performed in 
future. If we admit the justice of the claims advanced by the 
Covent Garden managers, to the gratitude of the public, we 
¢oincide in feeling and opinion with every lover of the drama, 
and every frequenter of the theatre. The comedies and farces 

of the season have, in all probability, displayed as much excel- 
lence, as the dramatic talent of the nation could produce, and 
the spectacles aud melo-drama have been presented as auxilia- 
ries rather than as the prominent objects of criticism. Were 
they possessed of a good tragic actress, the company might vie 
with any combination of talent that has been exhibited on the 
London stage, nor does it appear that any fair opportunity has 
been lost of doing justice to rising and established merit, by 
affording it the requisite opportunities of display. Very dif- 
ferent has been the management of the rival theatre. Mr. Whit- 
bread has unfortunately satisfied himself, and persuaded his 
companions, that the power of making long speeches includes 
every other description of ability, and that an orator must 
necessarily shine in the various walks of poetry, criticism, and 
the drama. He carries his confidence of decision, and rapidity 
of resolve from the senate to the committee-room, and dog- 
matizes with as much vehemence on the merits of a tragedy or 
a farce, as on the contents of a money Dill, or a petition for 
reform. His influence with the managers is great ; and they have 
not the judgment to perceive, that public men in general are of 
all others the most disqualified by their particular pursuits for 
the office of refined and impartial criticism. Who that has seen 


or heard: Mr. Whitbread ia the House ‘of Commons, can 
VoL. 111. 
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: ” 9, Love in a Village ; Hatry, Le Roy ; At Home, (Mr. Broadhurst 


and Mrs. Sterling's night). 
10, The School of Reform; the Quaker. 
12, The Foundling of the Forest ; the Waterman ; the Spoil'd Child. 
13, Education; Love, Law and Physic; Robinson Crusoe, (Mr. 
L Glassington’s night). 
ie 14, The Critic; the Sleep Walker; Aladdin, (Mr. Ware's night). 
' 15, The Castle Spectre; Bombastes Furigso ; Killing No Murder, 
, (Mr. Claremont, Mr. Slader, and Mrs. Davies’ night). 





think of his deciding on plays and players, without derision or 
astonishment. We respect his eloquence, but it is of a kind, 
H abhorrent from taste and elegance; we admire his talents, but 
they are of an order as distinct from those which are required 
in a dramatic judge, as Whitbread’s porter from the ripened 
wines of Valencia or Madeira. 

Among the instances of mismanagement which more eminently 
deserve the reprobation of the public, may be numbered the 
acceptance of an address from Lord Byron after the managers 
had pledged themselves that preference should be given to the 
best of the anonymous compositions ; the performance of Romee 
Coates for the benefit of Raymond; the introduction of Mr. 





Pq Sowerby to a London audience, in the most conspicueus charac- 
F ters, and in defiance of the rights and feelings of respectable 
performers, after repeated proofs of his unfitness for the stage, 
i and the frequent presentation of new pieces utterly destitute 
. | of dramatic merit. Offences like these it is vain to palliate by : 
h: accusing the Theatrical Inquisitor, and those, who, like him, 5 
- assume the liberty of unbiassed animadversion, of partiality to o 
a the rival theatre. They are facts that speak as strongly against ss 
" . Mr. Whitbread, and his friends, as the elephants and the horses 2 
a of the preceding season, against the planners of Timour the = @ 
i Tarter and the Secret Mine. ; 
# THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM, 
i : English Opera. 4 
‘a July 14, M. P. or the Blue Stocking; the Boarding House. a 
15, *The Jovial Crew; Twenty Years Ago. ‘= 


: *THE JovIAL CREw is one of those productions in which the 
rt plot is entirely subservient to the introduction of the songs, and 
r 





the characters are of no importance but as the vehicles of music. | 
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Jnne 16, The Jovial Crew; Twenty Years Ago. 
17, Ibid. A West Wind. 
19, Ibid. Highgate Tunnel. 


Oldrents has been seized with unconquerable melancholy in 
consequence of having been told hy a fortune-teller that his 
daughters, Rachel (Miss Kelly), and Meriel (Miss Poole) shall 
become beggars. The daughters discover by accident the cause of 
his sadness, and resolve, that before they consent to marry the 
men of their hearts, the prediction shall be fulfilled. Thev en- 


- join their lovers, therefore, under the penalty of rejection, to 


accompany them in the disguise of beggars into an adjacent 
wood, where they encounter Oliver (Oxberry), who at first exhi- 
bits a ludicrous difficulty of choice, but at length, after presenting 
them with sixpence each, endeavours to drag them both into the 
‘shady scene for love and dalliance wade.” They resist, and 
are rescued by the lovers. They are next encountered by a 
female, who is afterwards discovered to be the daugliter of 
Justice Clack, and who has run away with an admirer, who 
proves himself in his intercourse with the beggars to be a selfish 
and unfeeling miser. They are almost exhausted with fasting 
and fatigue, and in return for supplying them with food, her 
lover rewards them with a three-peuny piece, and deserts her 
lest he should be at the expence of a chaise. Inthe mean time 
the police of the country is roused, and the whole band are 
taken before Justice Clack, to whom Oldrents, and his friend, 
Hearty (Smith), have just paid a visit. The Justice promises 
to pardon them provided they can please Mr. Oldrents, and they 
perform an interlude, in which is represented the prediction of 
the fortune-teller, (who preves to be a relation of the family); 
the sadness of the father, the clopement of the daughters, and 
their return in the disguise of players, He recognizes his child- 
ren and their lovers, thraws aside his sadness, consents to the 
nuptial union of the respective parties, and persuades Justice 
Clack to ratify the marriage of his daughter with Springlove, bis 
steward ; a man entrusted with the management of his estates of 


5000 pounds a-year, yet originally a beggar, ynd still attached 
to their frolics and their manners. 


* H 2 
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On such a combination of absurdities, all criticism would be 
wasted. The original sadness of Oldrents, the residence of two 
well-bred young ladies for two days and nights amongst a gang 
of beggars, and under no protection but the trees of the forest 3 
the disappearance of Amie’s avaricious husband, and the re-ap- 
pearauce of the fortune-teller, surpass even the most extravagant 
incidents of inedern farce in strange and superfluous absurdity. 
The piece, however, is full of life and bustle; the songs, though 
sametiimes combining the quaintness of the ancient, with the easy 
negligence of the niodern models, are pretty in themselves, and 
are set to pleasing and appropriate music. The beggars’ dances 
are entertaining and eficctive; the situations in one or two 
instances singularly laughable; and the dialogue always ani- 
mated, unaffected, and directly relative to the business of the 
piece. | 

The performers deserve great credit for their respective exer- 
tions. ‘The amorous perplexity of Oxberry when he meets the 
supposed beggars in the wood, was depicted with a force of 
expression equally distant from buffoonery an’ mannerism. 
The acting of Phillips was still more admirable than his singing. 
His manner should be the object of imitation :to all musical 
lovers. In his delivery of the song ‘“* Ma Chere amie,” it was 
impossible not to admire the union of gentlemanly ease, delicate 
respect, and amorous endearment. Miss Poole and Miss Kelly 
exerted themselves with considerable spirit; Smith, as Old 
Hearty, contributed in no small degree to the favorable recep- 
tion of the picce: the performance of Knight was received with 
repeated and deserved marks of approbation, and Lovegrove 
supported his usual character. 

In the name of the public, we beg leave to protest against the 
indelicate character of certain passages in the dialogue and the 
songs. The scene between Oxberry and the young ladies, espe- 
cially at the close, is grossly indelicate, and the song of Justice 
Clack, in whith he describes the pleasures of taking a ‘tumble 
on the hay witha pretty lass m the month of May,” found its 
appropriate comment in the looks and manner of the females 
who were astonished for the first time by so expressive a ballad, 
Toa barn or a hut, sucha ditty may be well adapted; to as 
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polished and virtuous audience, it is on!y productive of corrup- 
tion or disgust. Throughout the piece, there is too much about 
pressing, and toying, and kissing. 

A Mr. Gattie appeared for the second time on the London 
boards jn the part of Admiral Culpeper. His general manner 
reminded us too forcibly of Dowton, but he is well acquainted 
with the business of the stage, and is perfectly at home in every 
speciesof bye play; his person is above the middle size, his coun- 
tenance pleasing and expressive, and his articulation distinct, 
though too much inclined towards the Scottish accent. He is 
certainly a very valuable acquisition to the theatre. H. 


——fe— 


THEATRE PANTHEON. 


This place of public amusement was opened on Thursday, 
the 221 July, under the management of Mr. Hill, with a com- 
pany chiefly collected from the provincial theatres. The 
expanse of the house is large; the boxes elegant, but rather too 
narrow in front, from the number into which each circle is 
divided; the pit delightfully neat and convenient. The opera 
of the Cabinet was presented in a style that did equal credit to 
the machinist, the scene painter, and the performers. Hill is 
most wonderfully improved, and may justly rank among the first 
vocal performers of the day. A Miss Amati appeared for the 
first time on any stage, in the character of Floretta. Her voice 
is exquisitely sweet and moderately powerful; her conception 
of character happy and judicious, and in parts of the same 
description with Floretta, we have nb doubt that she will become 
a permanent favorite. Her action, however, is extremely awk- 
ward; she has an unpleasing trick of putting her hands to her 
ears at every change of position, and her attempts to dance or 
to curtsy, are the very opposites to grace and elegance. Miss 
Davis lias a good voice, and is a decent actress. Mrs. Lund is 
an interesting figure, and speaks her part with great propriety, 
but her acting displays a provoking and fatiguing langour, and 
the lisp which is the consequence of that langour materially 
detracts from the merit of her dialogue. Mrs. Chatterly as 
Curioso, surprised the audience by her powerful expression of 
the conflict between tenderness, rage, and jealousy. In the 
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name of common sense, however, and propriety, what motive 
could induce the manager to bring forward Mrs. Frederick in 
Crudelia?’ There is not a laundress in Bermondsey, or a dress- 
maker in Bond street, who would not have performed the part 
more respectably. If we are not mistaken, she has lost her 
teeth, and exhibits other indications of unfitness for the stage. 

The male performer: have evidently studied in a school, in 
which the correctness of representation was more regarded than 
its spirit. To those who are accustomed to the bustle and viva- 
city of Banuister and Matthews, even where that vivacity is 
improper, the performances of Harwood as Whimsiculo, ind 
Mortimer as Marquis le Grand Chateau, must have appeared cold 
and insipid. Yet we are not sure that the debutants’ conception of 
the characters was less accurate and felictious than that of their 
precursors. The performance of Mr. Harwood in particular, 
evinced a correctness of feeling, and a power of expression, 
which combined with greater energy of manner and delivery, 
might render him a permanent favorite on the London stage. 
The Pullhaul of Chambers, and tle Count Curvoso of Mr. 
Grosset, were very respectable personations, and Mr. Bishop in 
Maniken, did the little that he had to do, with spirit and _pro- 
priety. From the pretensions of Mr. Jones, something great 
was expected: but his voice is husky, his intonation monoto- 
nous, and his general manner cold, stiff, and awkward. 

The licence for this theatre extends only to musie and danc- 
ing. The dialogues therefore of the operas are accompanied 
by the touch ofa single string on the Piano. How long this 
evasion will be allowed, is a question which we trust has been 
asked and answered, previous to the embarkation of property 
in a concern, which, if it be successful, will form an important 
addition to the amusements of the town, 

H. 


—_ <= 
PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
SIR, 


An article, under the head of “Theatre Royal, Plymouth,” 
having appeared in your last, in which several incautious and 
crude attempts at criticism on the performers are unfortunatel y 
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to be found, I beg leave, in consequence, to place in your hands 
the power of extracting the sting from the hastily inflicted 
wound of erroneous censure, which I conceive, must be a far 
more grateful office than that of assisting in the mis-directing of 
its thoughless aim. I more particularly allude to the mention 
of Mr. and Mrs. Foote, and, be the defect of the writer either in 
taste or judgment what it may, cannot but express my astonish- 
ment at his coupling with the name of either lady the expressions 
he has made use of. Disgust is, surely,‘a strange term to use, 
when speaking of Mrs. Foote under any possible impression: 
he says she disgusts the spectator, and covers his face with 
blushes, when she appears in male attire; and he says th’s of 
unquestionably one of the most beautiful and perfect figures in 
the world. The extraordinary carelessness of such assertions, 
to say no worse of them, implies some unfortunate peculiarity of 
opinion in the writer, which may safely be pronounced to unfit 
him wholly for the task he has assumed. Among the numerous 
admirers of Mrs. Foote, especially in the line of characters 
adverted to, it would have been the excess of apathy to have 
suffered this injuriousness to pass, unchallenged, into currency. 
To those who know or have ever had the pleasure of seeing her, 
the description must have appeared at once remarkable for its 
temerity and ridiculous in its misapplication; to those who 
know her not, this refutation is offered in the name of truth and 
common justice, and as much in behalf ofa most respected and 
truly amiable woman, as of the many friends whose pride and 
pleasure it should be at any time to secure, or as least, defend 
her, from the too common _wantonness of unwarrantable mis- 
representation. 

With regard to Miss Foote, whom the critic was so ready to 
“ dispatch in a few words,” and yet so careful to sport his face- 
tiousness in the undue attempt, every gentlemanly consideration, 
methinks, might have arisen to curb the unkind Jiceuce of his 
remarks. To expect from a youthful and delicate female of 
sixteen the firm stage-tread of an experienced actress, is rather 
too exorbitant in itself, but to raise on so weak a foundation for 
censure a superstructure so unlooked for and disproportionate, 
implies, in the strongest way, that nothing worse could possibly, 
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be found to say of her, interesting and ¢delightful as she is, and 
creates the immediate necessity that some timely pen, more 
devoted to the courtesy, nay, the honesty, unalienable, in my 
esteem, from the claims of public criticism, should offer itself 
in a cause it becomes as mucha pleasure as a duty to undertake. 
I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
aes 
—_— 
THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 

The Chevalier de Cainea having for some time past been 
excluded from the Opera house in consequence of his legal pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Taylor, and happening to lament the pri- 
vation to the Duchess of York, her Royal Highress presented 
him with her ticket, which he produced at the doors, but was 
refused admission. Her Royal Highness with becoming spirit, 
resolved that the manager of the theatre should not thus inso- 
lently triumph in his own perverseness, and condescended to 
inform the Chevalier, that she would herself accompany him. 
Aware of the insults to which rank and loveliness are subjected 
in this ‘‘Temple of Fashion,” the Chevalier for some time 
endeavoured, in the most respectful terms, to decline the offer ; 
her Royal Highness, however, persevered in her intention, and 
escorted by the Chevalier, repaired to the Opera house. When 
they arrived, the DUCHESS oF YORK was informed by the check- 
taker, that in the company of the Chevalier, she could not be 
admitted. It was in vain that the surrounding circle expressed 
their indignation and astonishment; that, independent of feeling 
or decency, but referring merely to pecuniary right, a proprietor 
should be excluded: from her own box, and announced their 
determination to pursue, with exemplary severity, the perpetrators 
and advisers of the outrage. The Chevalier was compelled to 
retire, and her Royal Highness was admitted. H. 





Molineur, Printer, 11, Clarendon Square, Somer’s Town. 
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